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SMOKE 
THE CELEBRATED 


“PIONEER” 


SWEETENED TOBACCO, 


KNOWN ALL OVEB THD 
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Au CRICKETERS ERS | 


like PLAYER’S NAVY CUT, for being a thorough 
good catch, they “ever let slip an opportunity 


‘to smoke it. N — be long off using it, and 


4 
never allow you’ o run out. The sales 


of Player’s inc.wave daily, it is now smoked 
all over the place, being first in the field and 
completely breaking all records. It has come 
to make a long stop, and its run points it 
to be the tobacco of the century with nothing 
to match it except a lucifer. You may go bail 
there is no pad about this, for all know what 
an innings it is having. Give it a trial, but 
be on your guard against imitations and don’t 
be caught with inferior tobaccos for PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT outs everything else out and scores 


rapidly. There’s nothing underhand about it. 


PLAYER'S AVY CUT 


the ORIGINAL and BEST, is sold by all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., 
1 oz. Packets, and in 2, 4, and 8 oz. Tins, which keep the Tobacco in = 
emoking condition. 
MILD ia Red packets & tins. MEDIUM in Blue packets & tins. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
The genuine bears the Trade }° YGHAM CASTLE." 


Always ask far =... 1S. 


sane 100,000 PRIZES COUPON. 


Mascrscrone> se ED 
RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., LTB, 


BONDED WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, 
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Retailed by alt first-class : | 
Tobacconists ct Home and 
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and a mouse meet, which is the more frightened, the woman or t! 
mouse? This was a subject proposed for a Debating Socict: 
History does not record what the result was, whether the memb 
in their wisdom settled this most important bape We are su 
the mouse would be frightened beyond words to tell, and we ha: 
ourselves seen a lady mount a chair, and shriek for fear of a mou 
more frightened than she. There is another question that can | 
more easily answered; when a person suffers from Indigestic: 
Wind on the Stomach, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Spasn: 
Sick Headache, Costiveness, &., what is the best remedy ? . All tl 
world, his wife, and bairns reply : Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills! 

Mrs. Lawrence (a Farmer’s wife), Mid-Rasen, Lincolnshi:: 
states: ‘‘For a long time I suffered severely from Indigesti: 
and Wind in the Stomach, having had to call in the doct: 
After he had prescribed for me for some time, he (the doctor) said, ° 
can do nothing more for you.” My husband urged me to try you 
Wind Pills: the same evening he brought me a box and I con 
menced to take them. Ina short time I was quite well and able 1. 
get up, and now enjoy excellent health. My mother, who suffer: 
in the same way, took them with the same good result.” 

A gentlemen wrote us from the north of London the other day 
and he said in his letter, ‘‘ I was visiting near B esterday, an: 
saw on my dressing table a box of your Wind Pills, I asked m: 
host what he thought of them, and he re lied, ‘ They are mo-~ 
excellent; I prefer them to all others.’ ”? We'll send full names an: 
address on receipt of a We get scores of letters like thi- 

Pr Woodcock’s Wind Pills being purel Vegetable, Tasteles~. 
and Mild and Tonic in their action, ma he ken with perfect safet: 
by the most delicate of either sex. Children may safely take the 
in reduced doses. 

Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all Medicine Vendor- 
at 1/1} and 2/9; post free for price by Page Woodcock, Lincoln. 
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YOU CANNOT BE SURE THAT IT IS 
_ GALLAHER’S | 
: TWO FLAKES | 
: 
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TOBACCO. 
YOU ARE BUYING UNLESS YOU INSIST ON GETTING IT 


IN THEIR 1,2, OR 4 02 DECORATED TIS, 


SECURED BY PATENT BAND. 


NES 


ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
THE 


RICHEST IN CREAM. 
USED THE SAME AS FRESH MILK FOR A 


Babies, Children, Breakfast, Tea, Puddings, Shapes, Invalids, &c., Be. 


Why not have Value for Money? 
MITCHE! U’S 


“PRIZE -ROFP’ 


Choice Virginia 


CIGARETTES, 


WEIGHT 0 VALUE 
FOR PER 8 * OL IN 
MONEY, 
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If You Cannot Otherwise Obtain 


“CHANCELLOR” SOAP 


we will send 1 dozen 3d. bars, carriage paid, for P.O. value 3s. 
—w GETTER VALUE iImroesIsiz Wi 


Also send name of your Grocer or Ofiman to : 
CHANCELLOR SOAPS, 13 CLEREERWELL BOAD, LOBDON, E.C. fF: 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Stsi-c- 
IRISH DAMASK E2sa's 


Trtah, 3 yd~ 
Mid per yang, Beller 84. peryan’ | 
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SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FRES. 


Cockroaches, Beoties, Bugs, Ficas, Moth;, ' 
Ants, Vermin in Dogs and Fowis, &c., &e. 


Weed on all ee = 
L. i iil | 
1b LEPTo 
| IMMEDIATE 
ee . | RELIEF. 
ai PERMANENT 
with @ : 26 Billiter London, B.C. } i CURE. 
surance of SS /— Ts SS —— sa =ExTRACT : 
faction. —— The description gives 
A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL [Ota THE FAMOUS crisim -man: per Sree mete shi: 
ot tae tase om 


allowed by H. Samuel with all purchases. |as 
If dissatisfied, the full amount returned or 


Sent Post free same day as ordered. 
“MAB’’ Co., Lists Post Market 
73, Newhall St., BIRMINCHAM. |Site Hixy eS. 
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“Tap to let ay French les. 

“Why was that?” 

“They were simply vuinin sm 

“Trey have some wonderful « 

* Tnddeed ) 

“Yes. One of them can b 
different stytes.” 
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Mr. Crimsonnekai: There 
boiling cublage throughout the 

Mrs. Crimsonteark : 7 Yes; 
curtains, in the hope of getting 
them.” 
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hut you can't bave your dog in 
against the roles.” 

“Pshall hold him in my lap : 
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“Don't you touch my dog, 
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“Tam very sorry.” he said 
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last station.” 
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Coffee a Good 
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A marvellous pennyworth is that you obtain with every number of SHORT STORIES. Six or eight complete tales, an 
instalment of “The Angel of the Revolution,” and several bright anecdotes contributed by prize winners. 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Book Bates. 


“T wap to let my French lessons go.” 

“ Why was that P” . 

“They were simply ruining my golf accent. 
+o 


“Tey have some wonderful chefs in Paris.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes. One of them can boil water in seventeen 
different styles.” 


——fo——_ 
Me. CriIMsONBEAK J 6 riers a terrible smell of 
beiling cabbage throughout the house.” 
Mire. Ccimemmbeakes “Yes; wee boiling the lace 
curtains, in the hope of getting the tobacco smell out of 
them.” 
——go——_—_- 


The Fate of Poor Fido. 


“Mapam,” said the railway guard, “ Iam very sorry, 
but you can't have your dog in this compartment. It's 
against the rules.” , : 

T shall hold him in my lap all the way,” she replied, 
“ and he will not disturb anyone.” . 

“That makes no difference,” said the official. “I 
couldn’t allow my own dog here. Dogs must ride in the 
guard’s van. I'll fasten him all rigs for you——” 

“Don’t you touch my dog, sir!” exclaimed the old 
woman excitedly. ‘I will trust him to no one.” 
with indignant tread she marched to the guard’s van, 
tied her dog, and returned. oe 

‘When the old lady reached her destination, she asked 
the guard where her ay dig ‘ : 

“Tam very sorry,” said politely, “but you tied 
him to a trunk, and he was thrown off with it at the 
last station.” 

ee fe 
Coffee 


a Good Stimulant. 


THe question of coffee-drinking being injurious is 
aittated fe every now and again; then the agitation 
subsides, und people goon drinking it. ; 

According to the best authorities, coffee taken in 
moderation is not only harmless, but highly beneficial. 
Tta value as a stimulant has always been recognised, and 
the fact that it is so highly ee as a beverage, if there 
were no other reason, would go far to prove that it has 
a rful influence on the nervous system. 

The action imyarted to -the nerves, however, is 
natural and healthy, and habitual coffee-drinkers gene- 
rally enjoy good health and live to a good old age. 

Pu brain-workers its value cannot be over-estimated. 
It has been called the “mental beverage,” and, unlike 
alcohol, the gentle exhilaration it produces is not 
followed by any harmful reaction. It causes content- 
ment of mind, allays hunger and bodily weakness, and 
increases the capacity for work. 

* The mental exhilaration and physical activity it 
causes explains the fondness for it which has been shown 
by so many scientists, poets, scholars, and others 
devoted to thought. Its effect on the imagination is 
remarkable, without causing any su uent depression, 
as in the case of narcotics. , the great French 
novelist, declared that he conld not have written the 
“ Comedie Humaine ” without its aid. 

It appears that coffee drinkers are happier and more 
contented than those who abstain from its use and 
drink a like quantity of tea. Taken in moderation 
coffee aids digestion, and, to those not in the habit of 
using it, it is often a valuable temporary remedy for 

xyamal headaches, the pecniee headache of Bright's 

i and that produced by defects in the eye. The 
fashionable «fter-dinner coffee not only enables the 
stomach to ‘orm its function with comparative ease, 
but relieves that — of oppression so often experienced 
after a hearty meal, ; : 

It is not” genarally known that coffee is often a 
‘valuable temporary remedy. In certain prostrating 
diseases it is also of great value. It. sustains the 

and one doctor has said that a cup of good 
coffee contains as:‘much nutriment at the same quantity 


soup. : 
o Tacaattilive properties of coffee have been the subject 
of considerable dispute, but it is now bp generally 
that coffee contains esecntial properties of 
far exceeding its exhilarating properties. It 
enables those who use it to remain a long me without 
food, as soldiers are often obliged to de in time of war. 
It also decreases the sensibility to physical discomforts 

All rights reserved.) 
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Pf ihe ard P” 

Fred: “ We're playin’ husband and wife, and you 

always said I took after papa.” 


A Lesson Worth Enshrining. 


A LESSON in itself sublime, 
A lesson worth enshrining, 
Is this : “I take no note of time 
Save when the sun is shining.” 
These motto words a dial bore, 
And wisdom never preaches 
To human hearts a better lore 
Than this short sentence teaches : 
As life is sometimes bright and fair, 
And sometimes dark and lonely, 
Let us forget its toil and care, 
And note its bright hours only. 


There is no grove on earth's broad chart, 
But has some bird to cheer it. 

So hope sings on its every heart, 
Although we may not hear it. 

And if to-day the heavy wing 
Of sorrow is oppressipg, 

Perchance to-morrow’s sun will bring 
The weary heart a blessing. 


We bid the joyous moments haste, 
And then forget their glitter ; 
We take the cup of life and taste 
No portion but the bitter; 
But we should teach our hearts to deem 
Its sweetest drops the strongest ; 
And pleasant hours should ever seem 
To linger round us longest. 


The darkest shadows of the night 
Are just before the morning ; 

Then let us wait the coming Rent, 
All bodeless phantoms scorning ; 

And while we're passing on the tide 
Of time’s fast-ebbing river, 

Let’s pluck the blossoms by its side, 
And bless the gracious Giver. 
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“T say, waiter, how many times are you going to pass 
here without bringing my steak ?” 
“ Please, sir, keep count for yourself. I have not the 


tf <—— 


He (in an argument): “ Well, thank goodness, I'm 
not two-faced.” 
_ She: “ You ought to be thankful. One face like yours 
is enough.” 


—to—___. 


“Wnuat is that old proverb about the moss and the 
rolling stone? ” abe the country girl. 
“A revolving 


ragment of the 


—jo—__. 


MorHER: “ Why Freddie, you and your sister don’t 
. What makes you stay on this side 


—_<—4—__ 


THe Way Tuey Do It In Germany.—‘I have 
the honour to announce, captain, that the five is in the 
fourth storey, and our ladders and hose wiil only reach 
to the second.” 

“Indeed? Then we'll have to wait till the fire burns 
down to the second storey or call again to-morrow.” 
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“Didn't he a indignant ? 
“Why cesal ie ” 
“ Because the Frenchman called his wife a microbe.” 
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Mrs. Ngvricu: “ How's my son gettin’ along with 
. 1 ? ” 


Private Tutor: “ Very nicely, madam, althou 
rather difficult for him to catch an idea at times. 
Neurich : “ Well, I'll have you to know he don't 
have to catch em. We can afford to buy him all the 
ideas he needs.” 


“THAT'S FROM P.W.!" 


EXKLY. 


WEEK ENDING JULY 22, 1899. 


leozoic age collects 
re ory plagamren vegetation,” replied her cousin from 
irton. 


ley is? Well, he met me 
yesterday and said that a French apes has just 
le for baldness.” - 
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DENTIST : “ When did your teeth first begin troubling 
ou?” 

Patient : “ When I was cutting them.” 

—_—_2 ¢—_—_. 

Miss Fuirty: “How do you like my new engage- 
ment ring ?” 

on Cutting: “It’s a beauty; when does it come 
o! ” 


— 


Miss DREAMIER: “ When you stood on the brink of 
Niagara, and looked into the seething, surging, 
unfathomable depths below, did you not feel that you 
would like to jump in?” 

ee Tourier: “No; I hadn’t received my hotel bill 
then.” : 
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Thought He Was the Wrong Man. 


“JT HEARD about a queer case of absent-mindedness 
the other day. You know that old professor, Monsieur 
Gebray ?” 

“Yes; what did he do?” 

“ You see, the professor and Jones occupied the same 
room at the Tip-a-Day Hotel. The professor wanted 
to catch an early train, and told the boots to wake him 
at three o’clock in the morning. The boots did so, and 
in the hurry the professor put Jones's clothes on. He 
didn't notice the difference until he reached the station, 
and I'll be blowed if he didn’t go back to the hotel and 
go to hed.” 

“Well; I don’t see any absent-mindedness in that.” 

“You don’t? Why, he thought the boots had awoke 
the wrong man.” 
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Don’t Kiss Your Pet Dog. 


Tus isa habit to which many people are prone, and 
they think it is a proof of their affection for “the 
little aon ” or “the beauty” which has won their 
regar 

As a matter of fact, it is a very dangerous proceeding, 
apart altogether from the consideration that it is a by 
no means cle inly one. 

In spite of the muzzling laws which keep the mouths 
of animals to a certain extent from being contaminated, 
there is not the least doubt but that they gather 
microbes and animals of a less microscopic size during 
their walks abroad, for the question of caste seems to be 
unknown in the canine world, and dogs even of the most 
aristocratic breed are prone to make the acquaintance 
of the veriest mongrel on the street. 

The consequence is that the transfer of microbes 
is continually going on and is brought home by the dog, 
although quite unconsciously. 

The result is that it is quite p:ssible that the germs 
of diphtheri:, scarlet fever, and other diseases may he 

carr:ed from place to place through the agency of ‘en 
pets, and the kissing of the animals would be quite 
sufficient to transfer the microbes from them to the 
kissing person. 

There can be little doubt but that very frequently our 
pets are responsible to a certain extent for bringing the 
contamination to us, and no one shall be allowed to 
lightly place his health in jeopardy through the medium 
of caresces, which, after all, do no good whatever, either 
to the animal or the person. 

There is, however, another consideration, namely, that 
of ordinary cleanliness. It is quite common to see a 
young girl pick up a dog which has just come in from 
the street and put ite paws round her neck while she 
kisses the beast. The paws must in the nature of things 
be dirty, and that dirt is transferred with all its 
microbial contents to her hair, her dress, and her 

Yet she would be exceedingly angry, und 
justly so, if a child came in from playing in the street 
and put its dirty arms about her neck, while if a grown 

raon did the same thing it is probable that outraged 
leelings would find a distinct mode of ex ion. 

No doubt much of this animal osculation is the result 
of unthinkingness. 

Make up your mind, however, after this that it shall 
not occur again. 
It can do no good, and may do much harm, 
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THE ROBBERY ——= 
<= AY WARING. 


By Joun K. Leys. 

“Uron my word, sir, I marvel at your impudence!” 

The young man said nothing. 

“T never heard of such presumption in my life! That 
you, a mere clerk in my office, without name, or family, or 
capital, or any great allowance of brains, should have the— 
the darling, the cool impertinence, to ask me for the hand 
of my nicce, Are you aware, sir, that Miss Waring will, 
when she comes of age, be a very considerable heiress? ” 

John Clare cpr ag had been best | into the fire like 
one in a brown stady. He now roused himself to say : 

“Yes, sir. Yes. I understood something of the sort.” 

“Youdid! Thenwhat the—— But it’s no use wastin 
more words on you. You may leave this house, sir, an 
pray do not return to it till you are asked, which I rather 
think will not be for some considerable time.” __ 

Mr. Waring majestically waved the young aspirant from 
the eee: He went wits ee word. ae hath ad 

As he was passing through the wide, carpe , & door 
opened, and a stim igure in white pres up to the unhappy 
youth, and laid a gentile hand on his arm. 

“It’s of no use, Evelyn,” he said in a hoarse voice, that 
showed that he had not been so unmoved as he had seemed 
to be. “ Your uncle sayy abused me for my impertinence. 
And he is quite right. It was great impudence in me to 
Taise my eyes to you.” 

“Nonsense, Jack. Aren’t we en ded 

“I must give you back your promise, Evelyn,” said the 
young man firmly. To wh ich Miss Waring answered “‘ Non- 
sense!” And, a little later : “ You may givemes good-night 
kiss, Jack, Not a good-bye, mind baer 

And the young man went away moling like a conqueror, 
in spite of the hard hand of Fate upon him. 

Those girl friends who were in Evelyn’s secret wondered at 
her choice. There was nothing remarkable, nothing distin- 
guished, about the young man on whom she had smiled, 
unless it were a great talent for holding his tongue. It was 
not easy to shake at oat oe or A Epes im to let 

anything upon which he fastened his grip. 
O° Work ates wena to tire him—a faculty of which Mr. 
Waring had availed himself fully, pon him as private 
secretary in the evening, as well as clerk during business 
hours. But sometimes Mr. Waring felt disinclined for 
work after ber 4 ey ae was sth cea gaan that the 
two yo oppo! ities of meeting. 

Ovtwariy Mulligan was calm and collected as usual; 
but next , every time Mr. Waring’s bell sounded he 
expected summoned into the presence to receive his 
dismissal. But the expected summons did not come. The 
faet was that Mr. Waring had almost forgotten the incident. 
He had more important things to think about than his 
clerk’s love dreams, So the weeks and months went by, 
and though Johnny was asked no more to Duncansby House, 
his presumption seemed to have been forgotten. It may be 
surmised that Mulligan and the lady he loved contrived to 
meet occasionally, but if they did, their meetings were so 
discreetly managed that the authorities knew nothing of 
the 


7m. 

About twelve months after the declaration of his love for 
Evelyn, Johnny became conscious of a change ef attitude on 
the of his employer, The great man smiled and nodded 
to him now if he met him in the street, instead of passing 
him by with a look at the far horizon. Occasionally he 
would at his desk in the office and address a friendly 
word to him. Johnny wondered what it meant. Could it 


be—was it ible that he was relenting ? 
It must so, he thought, when to his amazement Mr. 
Warner asked him to dinner—a little family dinner at 


which Evelyn and one of her girl friends were the only 
ns t besides the merchant and himself. 

As Johnny was leaving the house, intoxicated with his 
new-sprung hopes, his host following him into the hall. 

* Come in here a moment,” he said, “ there issomething I 
want to talk to you about.” ° 

Johnny seated himself in the very chair in which he had 
sat when the sentence of banishment went forth against 
him twelve months before. He could hardly believe that 
he was the same man, sitting there at his ease with a box 
Photos cigars before him, and a flask of Benedictine at his 
elbow. 

Mr. Waring made Johuny light a cigar, and for a few 
minutes the two men smoked together in silence. 

“TIT am going to confide in you, Mr. Mulligan,” said Mr. 
Waring at length, “and, to speak frankly, 1 do so because 
I find I must confide in someone, and of all the young 
men in the office, notexcluding Mr. Moffat ”— Mr. Moffat, atall, 
red-haired Scotchman, was the manager—“ there is no one 
whose discretion I would trust more readily than yours.” 

The compliment made Johnny forget his manners. He 
stared at the speaker with unfeigned surprise, and wondered 
what was coming next. 

“You can keep your own counsel, I know, and that is 
more than can be said of most men, old or young. Now, 
what I am going to confide to you is a secret of the greatest 
importance, and I only tell it to you in the strictest reliance 
on your honour. Whether you fall in with any proposal I 
may have to make to you, or decline it, what I am now 
going to tell you must remain absolutely secret between us. 

should like an assurance on this point before I go 
‘oyohnny readil h 

ohnny readily gave the required pledge. He was tl 
flattered, most of all by the evident fact that he wae lating 
treated no longer as a scarcely responsible youth, but as a 
man, able to bear a man’s burden of confidence, reposed in 
him by another. 

“The fact is,” eaid Mr. Waring after a long pause, “I 
have let the business run down lately. I have not kept 
people up to the scratch as I should have done, and the 
consequence is that I have let things drift into a mess, 
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Just at present—you may scarcely believe it—just at 

t I want a tow Thana, and I don’t know where to 
look for them. Don’t misunderstand mo,” he continued 
earnestly. “The firm is as sound as over it was. I am not 
only solvent but wealthy. Yet so impossible do I find it to 
get in what is due to me, so pressing is the need of ready 
money, that unless I hit upon some ient soon, I ma: 
be compelled to suspend payment. You see, I am fi 
with you.” . . 

The merchant bent an anxious look on his auditor, but 
the young man continued to stare into the fire as though he 
were in a brown study. P 

“ As I have said, something must be done, and if I am 
not mistaken, Mulligan, you are the man to do it! 

Mulligan turned his square face slowly upon his employer, 
but said nothing. ; . 

“What I want you to do is this,” said Mr. Waring, 
helping himeelf to a glass of cordial. “In order to 
give me an excuse for not meeting certain pressing demands 
and give me time to turn round in, we must have a robbery 
at the office—not a petty robbery, but a grand coup of a 
good many thousand pounds; and you must play the part 
of the thief.” 

For the first time since the interview began Mr. Mulligan 
manifested some genuine interest in the conversation. He 
almost gave a start. 

“TI don’t mean, of course, that you should really steal 
anything—your conscience may be quite at rest on that 
point. Nor doI intend that you should be cay That 
wouldn’t suit me at all. I only mean that you should dis- 
ap) under circumstances that will enable me to lead the 

ublic (and my creditors in particular) to believe that you 
fave absco with a very ree sum of money ; and I 
thus be able to account in the most natural way for my 
failure to meet my en ments. I should plan out a route 
with you beforehand, and take good care that the police did 
not follow that route. Of course, I shall pay you well for 
your services; and the result would be that at the age of 
twenty or so——” 

“Twenty-six,” murmured Johnny. 

“Of twenty-six, you would find yourself in a new 
country, your own master, and with a thousand pounds in 
bank-notes, the numbers of which had not been taken, in 
your pocket. Now, what do you say to it?” 

“I should like to ask Miss Waring’s advice about it,” 
said J —. after a 5 

“Miss Waring? My niece? Man, are you mad?” 

“TI couldn’t do anything so dangerous and so hurtful to 
my self-respect,” said the young man firmly, “ unless it was 
going to lead to the realisation of my fondest hopes. You 
know as well as I do what these are. That is why I should 
like to consult Miss Waring.” 

Mr. Waring stared at the clerk in angry silence for some 
minutes, then his brow cleared as if he had found a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty. 

“ I don’t see any necessity for taking my niece into our 
confidence in the meantime,” said he. “In fact she must 
not know anything of our plans. But I see no reason why 
I should not withdraw, in consideration of your services, my 
C1) ition to your suit. Come to me a year hence, my dear 

ulligan, after having rendered me this magnificent 
service, and I shall be unable to refuse you anything you 
may please to ask for.” 

5 — I shall not be able to return to England,” objectad 
ohnny. 

“ Oh, yes, you will! The whole thing will be pretty 
well forgotten after a year or two. You need not 
come to London, but go to Scarborough or Harrogate or 
some town where no one could recognise you, and we could 
spend the autumn there. Then the wed could come off 
conveniently at a distance from town. ow would that 
suit you?” 

Johnny admitted that if the scheme promised to give 
him the bride he had well nigh-despaired of obtaining it 
might be worthy of his consideration; and the two men 
parted, agrecing that they would talk over the details of 
the plan at some future time. Mr. Waring adviced his 
accomplice (as wo may call him) to spend an evening now 
and then in the office after hours, so that he might have an 
opportunity for carrying out the sham robbery when the 
time came. : 

e e e ° ° 

It so happened that Mr. Waring had several heavy 
payments to make on the fifteenth of tho following month. 
At one minute to four o’clock on the afternoon of the 
fourteenth Mr. Waring left his office with a small black 
in his hand etuffed full of those commodities known as 
“securities payable to bearer.” In the ordinary course it 
would have been the duty of Mr. Moffat, or one of the clerks, 
to take this bagful of good things to the bank; but Mr. 
Waring had a reason for rey dees the business himself, 
He wanted to make sure that the bank had closed its doors 
for the day before he got there, so that he might have a valid 
excuse for leaving the valuable documents in his safe all 
night. Hecame back perspiring and rye irri- 
tated, and ostentatiously locked up his k bag in his safe 
in the presence of a roomful of clerks. 

Half-an-hour later he went home, having left the key of 
the safe on his table, and on the way he picked up from 
the cloak-room at the railway-station a black bag which 
bore a marvellous resemblance to the bag filled with docu- 
ments which he had taken to the bank that afternoon. In 
pee of fact it was the identical bag; and the one he had 

locked up in the safe wasa duplicate of it filled with rubbish, 
except for a thousand pounds’ worth of bank-notes at the 
bottom of it—the bag that was to be stolen that night, 

There can be little wonder that Mr. Waring felt that 
black bag something of anincubusalltheevening. He was 
afraid to leave it in his bedroom, afraid to lock it up in 
the cupboard underneath the shelves in tho eas hen 
he went to bed he placed it on a chair close to his bedside 
within reach of his hand. Even in his dreams he was 
haunted by the fear of being robbed. Once he woke with a 
start, certain that someone broken into the house with 
the object of carrying off the black bag and its contents. It 
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was a positive relief, when he awoke in the morning, to cee 
it still on thé chair, where he had placed it the night before. 

When he went down to the office Gt Aarga was in 
commotion, The safe was open, and the clerks, with white, 
scared faces, formed a circle round it, but at some little 
distance, as though they feared an explosion. Soon the 
extent of the calamity was explained to Mr. Waring. The 
safe had been opened, and his bag, with £47,000 in securities, 
had vanished ! 

The police were sent for, and suspicion was said to rest 
upon one of the clerks, a man named naly- oy who 
(doubtless making a — of great devotion to his work) 
had been spending his evenings in the office for the last 
month, and who alone of all his companions was absent from 
the office. There could not bea doubt. Mulligan was the 
man. The only question was: Would he be apprehended 
before he com dispose of his plunder ? 

As Mr. Waring had foreseen, his creditors found it bayoe 
sible to be hard upon a man who had just sustained so 


severe a loss. There was & ite; and as the police were 
sanguine as to their chance of apprehen: the criminal 
and recovering the stoler property, the jis was safely 


When things had quieted down a little, a few hours after 
the announcement of the robbery, Mr. Waring went to the 
Siced ble procions taps nad tating: Eommpacted 6 sally 

is ious 5 an ely 
Es his ives room he opened it to make a selection of the 
securities he wanted to realise at once. But as soon as the 
key was turned in the lock of the bag he started back with 
a cry, an inarticulate howl of rage and despair. It was the 
wrong bag! Carefully folded old newspapers, placed there by 


his own hands, and at the bottom a small t of bank- 
notes—that was all! Mr. Waring fell back in his chair, 
nearly fainting. By what fiendi ing had the wretch 


managed to carry off the forty-seven thousand pounds’ 
worth of valuable securities, hich he had taken home with 
him the night before ? 

As he gazed half-stupified at the fatal bag, his eyes fell 
upon a letter which had fallen out of the bag, and which, 
in his hurry he had overlooked. It was addressed to him- 
self, He tore open the envelope, and read as follows : 


“Sir,—I find the prospect of returning in two years’ 
time to your niece too doubtful to be attractive, and 
I have thought it better to take her with me. We were 
married yesterday at St. Swithin’s Church, Eastcheap. 
Those hours which, under your directions, I spent in the 
office in the evening, I utilised in tracing the considerable 
fortune to which your niece is entitled, and of which you 
are now sole trustee. I found that the bulk of the invest- 
ments had been transferred into your sole name, so that it 
is now impossible to trace her property. And fee sure 
that you would not wish Eve to be a sufferer in the 
present involved state of your affairs, I have thought it safer 
to take her money also with me. The sum, I find, amounts 
to £34,117 148. 10d., which I have taken in the shape of 
marketable securities. A receipt duly signed by Evelyn and 
myself is inclosed, I think it due to m to say that it 
Sruperty front youc bela it night, subsiiectiong ine bag 

m your ght, sul 6 
Pian taken frien the ante, You will find the notes for one 
thousand ponds hal The rest of the securities Iam 
returning to-da: registered parcel- 
It is as well that The public Showa know that they = 
been returned to you. You can represent the act as due to 
the working of a guilty conscience if you like. It matters 


not a straw to 
: “Yours truly, 
“Joun Crane MuLucan, 
“ ~Hce. Warino, Esq.” 


et 


SinaLEToN: “ Before she married you, your wife was 
always very pensive.” 


Benedick (sadly): “ Yes; but she’s ex-pensive now.” 
—~sio 


Tommy: “ What does the paper mean by calling Mr. 
ba ever aneight by ten business man P’ 
8 Father: “I presume it means he is not exactly 
square.” 
ae fe 


Youne Doctor: “ It find it hard to draw the lines 
between hay fever and influenza.” 


Old Doctor: “It is hard, my boy, but social distinc. 
tions have to be made; there's no help for it.” 


———@ f= 
Roserts: “Time is precious.” 
Smith: “It is, indeed, and I’ve wasted lots of it.” 


R.: “ By indulging in foolish pleasures, I suppose ? ” 
8.: “No, I lost it by being punctual in ating my 
appointments with others.” 
ee fh ee 


Pretty TEACHER (intent on the lesson): ‘“‘ And vast 
swarms of flies descended on the land, and came into 
~ hones ao the Agrees pt igicty nee clothing 
an eir es, anda ir t 
flies on the children of Israel.” r saa ca 

Small Boy: “ Please, ma'am, there ain’t now, either.” 

2 ie 


SomrEone took Charlie and asked hi 
papa’s boy. He answered, * You” ed him if he was 
“ And you're mamma’s boy, too P” 
Eval, bow cam yout ra 
: F can » . 
acto the same time >” 8 boy and mamma's 
“ ue ¢ a . ee 4 j 
waggon ks we mde, quite indifferently, “c.n't a 


Don’t forget that, till winter returns, HOME NOTES Supplement will be filled with a complete story. 
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THE RISKS THAT In the Boarding House. SERVANTS WHO GIVE 
BRAINY PEOPLE RUN.| cazso dreamily at the inscription on the wall, FALSE REFERENCES. 


“Bless Our Home,” the lodger with freckles said: 
Here AkE Some So.vutions TO Prostems WHICH | “Yes, it really gives me reer aicantie to notice that 
Have HitHERTO Puzztep Our FATHERS. AND THE ARTFUL, UnscruPpULOUS WaY¥ 
IN WHICH THESE ARE OBTAINED. 


the butter is convalescing ! ” 
The man with the bristly beard looked unbappy, 
Norictna an advertisement in one of the daily papers 
recently offering a reward for the apprehension of w 


and an expression of contempt, not unmixed, however, 
with curiosity, flitted across the face of the landlady. 
female servant, who, it appears, had suddenly left her 
employer's service, taking with her a large quantity of 


“Convalescing!” she replied. “What do you 
valuables, P.W., thinking that the robbery was probably 


mean?” 
The man with the whiskers smiled expectantly. 
due to the thief having obtained her situation hy means 
of a false character, waited on the manageress of 2 


The man with freckles nerved himself for the ordeal 
and replied: ‘ 
99 
servants’ agency and asked for a little information. 
“Is it possible for servants who have lost their char- 


“ Becaute it grows stronger every day! 
Draricly the excitement that followed the man with 
acters to obtain fresh situations?” 
“Certainly,” was the reply. “As there is not 2 


the double chin helped himself to the last slice of bread 
sphere in life which the rogue does not invade, you may 


on the table. 

be quite sure that the servant market enjoys no 
immunity. But at tke same time you must understand 
that the servant who can obtain a good character necd 
never be out of a situation for long, and it is only the 
black sheep—the girls whose mistresses refuse to give 
them characters—that attempt to get into placca by 
trickery, though there are many of them about. 

“The commonest trick employed is the forged 
character, and the fraud is generally worked in this way : 
A girl will call upon us, saying that she wants sucit 
and such a situation. In all probability she will tell us 
that she left her last place because her mother was 
dying, or some such tale, and if we have no reason 
to suspect her honesty, we place ker name on our 
books. 

“A lady will perhaps call, see her, and agree to take 
her, provided her references are eatisfactory. The girl 
gives an address, and the lady writes, receiving by 
return of post a most satisfactory reply, alt hough, as ¢ 
matter of fact, the letter, as a voucher for the girl's 
character, is not worth the paper it is written on. 

“In one case, a lady who took a written character 
with a woman of twenty-seven came to usa few weeks 
afterwards, and told us that she was forced to get rid 
of her because she was both intemperate and dishonest. 
Yet she had received an excellent character with her. 

“This character was, of course, a forged one, for we 
found out shortly after that the woman had never heen 
in service before, but had been employed as a brass 
burnisher in a wholesale house in Stoke Newington, 
and that the character had been written by her ‘ young 
man,’ who was lodging in the house. 

“Do I think that many servants are in league with 
gangs of thieves? Yes, a few. Such a thing has 
occurred to my knowledge, and-a moat successful Jewel 
robbery in the neighbourhood of Kensington was 

lanned this way some few years ago. 

“A housemaid, a most quiet and respectable-looking 
girl, obtained a situation at the house in question, and 
there being a vacancy at the same place for a parlour- 
maid ske proposed that she should bring her cousin. 

“ For a whole year nothing occurred, but one night, 
when both the master and mistress were out of town 
from Saturday till Monday, a window at the back of the 
ep was purposely left open, and the house ran- 
sac 


“ As may be guessed, both the girls belonged to the 
gang of burglars, and these two girls planned several 
other robberies in this way before they were caught. 

“Do the police help us much? Yes, when they can; 
but the police could not do anything in a case like this. 
On the other hand we often help the police, for they are 
continually bringing us in descriptions of people who 
are wanted, and whom they think are likely to apply 
for situations as servants, and we always let them knuw 
if any come to us. 

« Another trick that servants sometimes play us, anda 
very common one—though for what reason it is done 
I cannot think—is to give a false name as a reference. 

“ Perhaps they will send a lady over to the other side 
of London after a character, only to find out when she 
gets there that no such pew bearing the name given 
to her lives at that address. The real reason may ie 
that the girl knows when the lady asks her that she has 
no character to offer, and gives a false address on t!.e 
bare chance that the lady may take her without gving 
after the character. 

“Then again, there is the class of servant who never 
intends to take a situation, but calls at the different 
agencies on the chance of picking up a few shillings aa 
travelling money. There is a chance that a lady will 
rhaps ask her to call at her house, and give her a 
shilling for travelling expences. The shilling in nine 
cases out of ten is spent at the nearest public-house, and 
the same dodge is tried at another agency. 

“J don’t mean to say that there are no good servants 
now, but as I said before, they are not out of a situation 
for long. On the other hand, there are some funny 
characters applying for situations as servants nowadays, 
and the lady who takes a servant without a personu 
character does so at a risk.” 

[I’m sure that many of my lady readers have hat 
i experiences with servants from tinie to time, an! 

am willing to give a solid silver pencil-case tothe lady 
who sends in on a postcard by Monday, July 24th, tho 
best incident of the kind. Address your attempts t» 
the ServantEpitor. To each of the next best fifty s 
gold-plated pencil-case will be awarded. ] 


KEEPING Vd with scientific thought and progress 
certain problems, which in the past have been shelved 
frequently for the want of light being thrown upon 
them, have been taken up again one by one to undergo 
further examination by the aid of the improved science. 

The newest revelation in this direction tends to the 
science of the mind and includes the following 
problems. 

Why does a man act queerly when he is intoxicated P 

Why is a man absent-minded on occasions P 

Why does a man sometimes become violently insane, 
often a dangerous, raving lunatic P 

Such questions as these have puzzled our immediate 
fathers, who have hardly ever satisfactorily explained. 
them away, or, indeed, thrown much reliable light upon 
them. The human brain is composed of cells and each cell 
is a simple bit of nerve substance from one end of which 
like an octopus, spring a number of tentacles, while 
from another part arises an arm different from them 
and of great length. The long arm is intended for 
transmitting impressions from one portion of the brain 
system to another, it being made to touch the tentacles 
or short arms of the next one to it, the latter in its turn 
effecting contact with a third cell, and soon. 

Thus a message is conveyed and the mind gets its 
news. The entire brain is made up of these cells, whose 
number is legion, and whose full strength is grouped 
into systems, these systems in turn being arranged into 
communities, the communities in clusters, and, finally, 
the clusters in constellations, by which divisions they 
are known to physiologists. 

So long as the mind is in a healthy condition, each 
little cell, or brain octopus, attends to its business 
faithfully, and gives no trouble, but as man generally 
is an animal who usually refuses to live the life spanned 
out by Nature, and adopts instead the life laid down b 
the modern artificial process of living, catitntad, 
forsooth, by civilisation, mental disturbances frequently 
arise through the brain becoming abused in various 
ways, from overwork and alcohol principally. 

our octopus-like brain cell is a living little thin and 

it can endure ao great deal of abuse from you, but if you 

should go a little too far it rebels and refuses to work 

any longer by breaking contact with its companion 

which it can do by withdrawing its long arm and 

——s itself out of circuit. But this rebellion is con- 
harm: 


That Cold, Creepy Feeling. 


A DREADFUL coldness stole over him, chilling and 
filling him with wild, indefinable terrors never felt before. 
It was as if Death’s icy hand had been laid upon him, 
turning his blood to ice and freezing the very marrow 
in his bones. Bitter winds rose und buffeted him 
roughly; weird snow men and snow women peered at 
bim from the shadows, and great icicles rapidly forming 
in the ceiling seemed about to fall and crush him with 
their frozen weight. 

He felt himself slowly congealing, and slapped him- 
self feebly on the breast to restore his dying circulation. 
Frantically he buried his head in the pillow and drew 
the covers tight about him in the wild endeavour to 
shut out the horrors he saw on every side, and coax the 
warmth back to bis benumbed limbs. 

Orening his eyes he looked up and saw that the icicle 
above his head had assumed immense proportions, and 
was hanging by the merest thread. Even while it 
looked it fell with an awful crash and roar, striking him 
square in the head and—— 

Here he woke up with a knot as big as a hen’s egg on 
his head where he had bumped it against the bed. He 
knew the cause of his nightmare in a minute. 

“Mary,” he yelled, “take your feet out of the small of 
my back, or——!!” 


en 


Try Olive Oil Before 
You Drink Wine. 


————= 


A MAN with a hard head for drinking has always 
been the admiration of everyone who sits round “t 
festive board,” and the capacity for imbibing strong 
liquor has from time immemorial been_a subject on 
hich the outside world is always as ready to listen as 
the Lea having that great capacity is always ready 
to talk. 

Among the great drinkers there has always been a 
tendency to place the ome. ger ey especially an army 
or navy officer, at the head of the list. The reason for 
this singular immunity enjoyed by the followers of 
these professions has never been hitherto explained, but 
there is a system which explains the reason of this 
thusness, although, as the writer of this article is not a 
naval or military man, and, unfortunately like Cassio, 
“has a poor head for drinking,” so that he is compelled 
against his will to be a tectotaler, he is in no position to 
vouch for the truth by actual experience. 

Briefly then, the secret is said to lie in olive oil, one 
wineglassful of which is to be taken before stating ona 
carouse, and if possible one during the course of the 
evening. 

It is supposed thut the oil acts by coating the stomach, 
and so keeps the alcohol from being absorbed by the 
system, and so getting to the brain, where it produces 
its peculiar poisonous effects. 


Hz: “May I kiss your hand?” 
She: “Certainly. But if you had intimated that you 
preferred hands I would not have removed my veil.’ 


by whole groups of cells acting together in full 


ony. 

Now ‘the object of this “strike” is simply to avoid 
overwork, for each tiny cell has stored within its minute 
pee only a certain amount of energy, but if you put on 

high pressure this is easily consumed by the oper 
tion of the brain, and the organism breaks down from 
exhaustion. Now take the first of the problems just 
stated. When a person takes too much to drink 
the cells in those patches of the brain that are 
responsible for the conduct of muscular movement 
become affected and the man staggers. 

‘When the dose is very large, the cells, which, although 
stupefied, have tried to keep their master on his legs, 
now cease working and the man sleeps like one dead. 
Finally, if more than enough of alcoholic drink be 
taken the effect on the cells is to paralyse them and the 
unfortunate man dies. 

There is some relation between extraordinary activity 
of mind and insanity. Geniuses are apt to exhibit 
symptoms of mental alienation, and singular to relate 

ir children are usually inferior to those of average 
men. 

For instance, not to go out of our country for 
examples, Cromwell was a bypochondriac, and had 
visions; Dean Swift inherited insanity, and was himself 
not a little mad; Shelley was called by his friends “Mad 
Shelley”; Charles Lamb went crazy; Johnson was 
another hypochondriac; Coleridge wasa morbid maniac; 
Milton was of a morbid turn of mind, nearly approach- 
ineanity—modern ideasas to Hades are largely formed on 
the description evolved by his diseased imagination; and 
Byron mid ke was visited by ghosts. — 

This mental alienation occurring in the foregoing 
cases shows that certain specific groups of brain cells 
have come under tke baneful influence of that guiding 
spirit called talent or genius, which has used up all the 
energy stored in each cell,and each group of cells,to the 
detriment of the whole, with the result that their ceas- 
ing work has brought about various types of insanity as 
depicted, or, to phrase it more softly, induced disturb- 
ance of the mental equilibrium. ; . 

The remaining problem is absent-mindedness. This 
is produced by a temporary disjunction of certain 
groups of cells. A man becomes s0 absorbed in his 
study of some particular subject, and lends his whole 
aa | to thought, that the hard thinking disorganises 
the groups of cells employed in the process of re ection, 
their tentacles being turned all one way to the detriment 
of mental action generally, and so the man with the 
tentacles of his brain-cells turned in the one direction 

along the streets lost to all observation or mental 
tion, and does all manner of queer things, because 
he is not conscious of what he is doing. 


—» 3. — 


“I wounp die for you!” exclaimed her elderly lover 
assionately. 
“Qh, don’t!” ske answered inalarm. “ I like your 
hair and monstache so much better as they are!” 


A SPLENDID BUDGET OF READING! 


“+ Pastimes,” 1d. every Wednesday. 


A Weekly Magazine of Romance and Adventure; the 
Finest Weekly Journal issued. 

A Grand Serial Convict Stcry, entitled “For the Term 
of His Natural Life,” now running. 

Teil your newsagent you must see a copy of 


“PASTIMES.” 


It will only cost you One Penny. 


Read the “ Cycling Page ” in this week’s HOME NOTES before you take your cycle to the seaside. 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


REPLIES. 
4615. Is there an a Thing as “a Modern Dead Lan- 
e” 


It is obvious that if we are to use the term “dead 
language,” as it is used with regard to Greek and Latin, 
the answer must be in the negative. There are, how- 
ever, certain languages which, although they are still 
spoken and written in, ure, to all intents and purposes, 
dead. For instance, Icelandic is practically identical 
with the dead Norse language, out of which the 
Scandinavian tongues have grown. So, too, Provencal, 
the ancient language of Provincia and the speech in 
which the Troubadours sang, has now sunk to the level 
of a patois, although a certain French literary school is 
making efforts to revive it as a pert language. 
Hebrew, again, though still spoken, is to all intents and 
purpos’s dead in the sense that Greek and Latin are. 
Cornish, Manx, and the old mysterious Romany tongue 
are also examples which should be mentione in this 
connection. 

4616. What was the Origin of the Double-headed Eagle in 
the Arms of Russia and Austria? 

The eugle, as an emblem of authority, is so old that it 
would be quite impossible to clearly trace its origin in 
this sense. It is found upon the most ancient 
sculptures that have yet been discovered, and was no 
doubt one of the very oldest of the totems, or tribe-signs. 
The early Persian empire appears to be the firat which 
adopted it asan imperial enblem. Among the Greeks, 
the eagle was the emblem 
adopted the eagle as their standard, and so it became 
the token of Roman dominion. When Constantine 
became Emperor, he adopted the double-headed eagle 
as the ensignia of his authority over East and West. 
When the German Empire came into being in the 
J2th century, this emblem was revived as being that of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and Rudolph of Hzupsburg 
adopted it as his imperial arms. It appeared the Russian 
imperial arms in the 16th century, when the Tsar 
Ivan Basilovitch married the Princess Sophia, niece of 
the eleventh Constantine, and the last of the Byzantine 
Emperors. 

4619. Has any Plant Disappeared from the fight of 
Man for Centuries, and then becn Found 
Again? 

Some twenty-five years ago when the scorias (ov slag) 
produced by the ancient Greeks in working the silver 
mines of Lawimur near Athens, was removed, in orcer 
to be re-worked by more efficient modern applianccs, the 
seeds of a kind of poppy of the genus Glancinon. which 
had lain underneath the slag in a dormant condition for 
at least 1,5 ears, sprang up again all over the un- 
covered ground. Unknown in moderi times, this 

lant was described in the first century of our era hy 

ioscorides and Pliny, and had disappeared from the 
face of the globe for fifteen or twenty centurics. 
The fact that these sceds should have retained their 
vitality so long seems very extraordinary, Lut there are 
other instances quite as remarkable. For instance, 
raspberry seeds found in 1835, in an ancient tumulus 
near Maiden Castle, in a coffin buried thirty feet below 
the surface, and believed to have been there since the 
second century, were successfully planted. And in 
another case, seeds of the Polygonum Convolvulus, dug 
up from the bottom of a sandpit, where they were 
believed to have been buried for two thousand years, 
were still vigorous and produced healthy plants. 
4621. Which is the Longest Canal-tunnel in the World? 

Of canal-tunnels proper, the longest is the Riqueval 
tunnel], on the St. sare canal in France. It is 
twenty-one feet wide, fourteen feet high, and three and 
a half miles long. The Hoirran tunnel, which brings 
water to the same canal, is seven miles and a half long, 


of Jove. The Romans algo | 
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but it can hardly be called a canal-tunnel in the ordinary 
sense as it is but five feet wide and cannot be used for 
ordinary canal boats. Another French canal-tunnel on 
the Marne-and-Rhine canal is three miles long. In 
England the longest canal-tunnel is the Standedge tunnel 
on the Huddersfield Canal; it is three and one-tenth 
miles in length. Next to it comes the Sap m tunnel, 
on the Thames and Liverpool Canal ; it is 4,300 yards 
— In these long tunnels there is generally no towin, 
path. Through some, the boats are taken by means 0 
| steam or electricity. On the Riqueval tunnel, twenty 
or thirty barges, each weighing 300 tons, are often taken 
through in a line, by means of a steam tow-boat working 
ona chain, at the bottom of the canal. In others, men 
in the Loats haul upon chains fastened to the wall, or 
propel the boats by pushing with poles against the roof. 
n a few, the old method of “legging” is still used. 
Men lie on the deck of the boat, and push with their 
feet against the roof and the walls. These men are 
known as “ leggers.” 


4622. Which Parish in England can 
Possess the Smallest Licensed 
the Kingdom ? 


The Grenadier Inn, situated in the parish of Hale, is 
the smallest licensed public-house in Great Britain. 
The premises consist of a small wooden shanty, the rent 
of which is only 3s. 4d. a week, and the owner has not 
thought it worth his while to collect it for a year. The 
landlord recently, eecniey to his own statement, 
“found so little to do that he went out to work as a 
labourer, leaving his wife to look after the business.” 
Recently an appeal was raised at the Sessions aguinst a 
decision of the Farnham Justices refusing to grant a 
renewal of the license, and in the course of the hearing 

' it was stated that the trade had increased to two barrels 
a week, on account of the business having been pur- 
chased by the Aldershot Brewery Company. The appeal 
was allowed. 


| 4623. When, where, and b 
kerchiefs First Used ? 


According to native traditions and reliable travellers’ 
narratives, the pockct-handkerchief, though made of 
paper and earried usually in the sleeve, was used in 
China and Japan long before the year,1540, when it is 
stated to have been first used In Europe by an unknown 
citizen of Venice. It was then called a “ fazzoletto.” 
A few years later it came into use in the Court of 
Henry II. of France. In the reign of Henry III. it 
Legan to be scented, but it was always made of costly 
fabric, and like gloves, was a luxury of the rich and a 
mark of high rank. It was then called “ mouchoir de 
Venus.” The French for pocket-handkerchief is still 
“ mouchoir,” but our word “ kerchief,” from which hand- 
kerchief is built up, is derived from quite another 
French word, “ couvre-chef,” or head-cover. It ap d 
in Germany in about 1580, and in England in the reign 
of Henry VIII.; but in all these countries not only was 
it a luxuryjconfinedto the rich, but sumptuary luws were 
pussed forbidding its use by the lower orders. Its use 
was greatly popularised in France during the First 
Empire Ly the Empress Josephine, who had_ imperfect 
‘ecth, and co affected the habit of holding a richly-laced 
handkerchief to her lips. Her example {was immedi- 
ately followed by the ladies of the Court and others who 
imitated them. 


4624. Which is the Longest Lived Domestic Animal? 


There is a little difficulty here connected with the 
word “ domestic.” It might, for instance, be objected 
that the elephant and the camelin the East are not domes- 
ticated in the same sense that the home born and bred 
horse, ox, cow, ass, and dog are in this and other 
European countries. It would, therefore, perhaps be 
fairer to speak of the elephant and the camel as semi- 
domestic, and the others as domestic. The life 
of the elephant averages from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty years; the camel from fifty to seventy. 
Among domestic animals, the horse averages thirty, the 
ass rather more, the dog about twenty, and the cat fifteen. 
It must, however, be remembered that, just as in the case 
of human beings, there are examples of great longevity 
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among animals. For instance, elephants have been 
known to live about two hundred years, horses have 
been known to live for forty and fifty, and asses to the 
same age. Of domesticated birds, the parrot has been 
known to liveto a hundred and the swan, according 
to accounts more or less well authenticated, to a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred years, but these can hardly be 
quoted as answers to the question, which obviously refers 
only to the average age. 


4626. Do Birds Use “Bad” Language ? 


What we call “bad language ” is, as a general rule, 
used by mankind to express anger, disgust, disappoint- 
ment or contempt, with, of course, the exception of the 
lower classes of this and a few other countries who use 
filthy language quite unmeaningly as a portion of their 
ordinary conversation. The observations of naturalists 
have shewn that birds do make use of some sounds in 
what we may call their language differing from their 
ordinary sgeech, and which therefore may be classed as 
“bad” bird language. For instance, there is no 
mistaking the hiss of an angry goose, reproduced, 
curiously enough, in the spitting and “ swearing” of the 
cat and the sibilant utterance of a mob which 
wishes to convey by a single sound hatred and con- 
tempt. The furious ejaculations of a colony of rooks 
at nesting time, the angry sound made by domestic 
fowls and also by wild birds when a hawk is in sight, 
the shrill fierce scream of parrots and paraquets when 
they detect an enemy, are only a few of many instances 
which might be given at great length. It is also well 
known that parrots, when domesticated or reared in 
captivity, have a remarkable aptitude for picking up 
“cuss words,” and the aptness with which they use 
them on provocation seems to show that they really 
have an intelligent appreciation of their meaning. 


3627. Which Animal Apparently has the Best Memory ? 


The elephant is remarkable for the excellence of its 
memory. This was noticed by the ancients. Pliny 
says that elephants when old recognise again men who 
were their keepers when they were young. Although 
there does not seem to be any oe recorded 
instance in which this proved to be true, there are many 
well authenticated instances of elephants rememberin 
many years back. In one of these an elephant was tame 
and kept in captivity for two Pee ; then it escaped and 
ran wild for fifteen years. On being recaptured at the 
end of that time, it remembered perfectly all the 
words of command which it had formerly been taught. 
The horse also is endowed with a good memory. Darwin 
relates that one of his horses remembered his way to a 
house and the locality of the stables after an absence of 
eight years. A dog has been known to recognise his 
master's voice when he had not heard it for five years. 
Some kinds of birds have very good memories. The 
parrot is an instance of this, as is well-known. The 
pigeon also, though not a particularly intelligent bird, 
is well endowed in this respect, and has been known to 
recognise the voice of a person who had been absent 
eighteen months. 


4628. At which Modern Court is the Most Simple Etiquette 
Observed ? 


There are few, if any, civilised monarchial courts 
whose observances are as simple as those of the Court 
of Montenegro. Cettinje, the capital, which also con- 
tains the palace of the Prince, is a town of under 3,000 
inhabitants, containing depiagecres no society, as_we 
understand it, and lacking almost all the modern 
resources of civilisation, even the shops being of the 

rest description. The palace itself resembles a poorly 
urnished shooting-box, whilst ambassadors from the 
Powers have the greatest difficulty in finding accommoda- 
tion, having frequently to content themselves with houses 
at which an English farm labourer would look askance. 
The habits of the Court correspond with its environ- 
ment to such an extent that it is said Prince Danilo 
Alexander, the net-apperent who has just become 
en to the Duchess Tutta of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
woul have been married long ago but for the difficulty 
of inducing any foreign lady of sufficient rank to share 


QUESTIONS. 
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4651. Which is probably the most extraordinary sermen —— by 
a high dignitary of any church during tie present century 

4652. Which handicraft appears to exercise the greatest influence on 
the character of th ose aie pares it? 

4653. In there any great distillery all the profits of which are given 


away in charity ? 
4654. Would it be rae for py nowadays to do as Pitt did 
and lead the House of Commons at the age of twenty-three ? 
4655, From which spot can most lighthouses be seen ? 
; aoe os ‘ee Emperor William Il. the first German Emp~:. « ‘o visit 
ow cin 
4557. Which is the most curious item among articles whose im; orta- 
tion is prohibited by various coun' rics ? 
4658. What is the most remarkable instance of for. sight or prescience 
known of an English general ? 
4639, Has a waiter ever risen to the — of a Colonial governor ? 
4660. Which of the most important battles fought in Europe during 
the present century bad the greatest percentage of slain ? 
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“Don’t you think you’re going to break up m 
happiness with a golf stick !” he roared. itd 
“Don’t you think you are going to ride over me with 
your bicycle!” she screamed. 
And the fight went on. 
— et § oo 
Mortuer: “Nellie, dear, do you think that young 
man who has been calling on you twice a week for some 
time is matrimonially inclined? ” 
Nellie: “I really don’t know what to think, mamma. 
He has such a knack of keeping one in the dark.” 
of 


“ THERE are two sides to everything,” said the lec- 
turer. “I repeat it, there are two sides——” 

At this juncture a tired-looking little man stood up 
in the front seat to say: 

“Well, if you have no objection I will just see if there 
are two sides to this hall. I know there is an inside, 
and if I find there is an outside, you'll know it by my 
a coming back. You needn't be alarmed if I shouldnt 
return.” 

And as he walked to the door he was followed by the 
admiring eyes of the whole audience. 
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Another interesting “ Little Visit ’ is described in the current HOME NOTES: “ Where They Live to Dye.” 
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HOW BOOKMAKERS 
ARE SWINDLED. 


A New DoncE For CHEATING Betrinc MEN. 


“HERE are many shady things done in connection 
with horse-racing,” said a sporting journalist to P.W. 
the other day, “but I do not think the light of day 
has yet been let in upon the doings of the individual 
who is commonly known as the ‘bookmaker’s 


“In the course of my business as a racing reporter on 
a provincial daily paper, I often had renson to suspect 
the honesty of a small gang whom I met at every 
meeting, and who were always rather flush of money. 
Several times I tried to get at the bottom of the matter, 
but always in vain, as the gang seemed to have as great 
a suspicion of me as I of them. 

“However, by one of those strange strokes of luck 
which sometimes come the way of journalists, I 
Co i to elucidate the a hrigt l 

“T had been told off to watch lopments ina trade 
dispute which was going on in a North-country town, a 
rising borough of some 30,000 inhabitants. My paper 
being an evening one, I had occasion very often between 
mid-day and three o'clock to use the telephone at the 
post-office, but on several occasions I was com lied to 
wait until another individual had transacted his busi- 
ness. The constant meeting with une another naturally 
led to conversation, and our intercourse was strength- 
— by the fact that he put up at the same hotel as I 


“ However, on the last evening of my stay he became 
nite confidential, and volunteered to tell me all about 
the business if I would only listen to him. 

“*T am,’ he said, ‘a bookmaker's shark. I have been 
a student of horses since I was seventeen years of age, 
and in kaceking about racenotEn coy father was a 
bookmaker—I fell in with o gang of sharpers, who 
made it their business to bleed the bookmakers. 

“*Not receiving sufficient cash from the pater, and 
getting tired of being tied to the arrangement made by 
my father, I threw in my lot with the gang, who were 

y too glad to have me, especially for the first month 
or go, when I had the £100 my pater 


finished, and there was nothing for it but to stick to the 


gang and see what could be made of it. I soon found 
out that they had another game, in addition to their 


racecourse business. 


“« They selected about a dozen towns, about the size of 


this one, and each man took his turn—which generally 
laste a season—in coveri 
jodgin a or puts up at a hotel for a fortnight or three 
weeke—never longer than the latter. 

«¢ His first business is to get acquainted with the local 
bookmaker, and this is usually difficult, as in towns 
like this one the bookmaker very often has some other 
business to cloak his betting transactions. : 

“* The coast is now clear, the two essential points being 
arran and the man sets to work. For the first few 
days he puts on small bets with the bookmaker, perba; 
winning, but more likely not. Then ona day previously 
arranged—if a big race is on, ae much the better—he 
would plunge—i.e., put as much money on a given 
hoses af ha Os an posed to be able to afford. ‘ 

“*Of course, fhe horse he backs wins the moe ina 
big pool, one of the gang I remember saying that he 
drew £60 one day. is game goes on as long as the 
bookmaker does not suspect aor but a week, or 
at most ten days, rally is sufficient to make the 
bookmaker draw in fis hand and refuse to wager. 

“Then the man disappears, and proceeds to the next 
town on his list, for even the route of the “shark” is 
arrange’ so that the gang will be able to find him if 
wan In this way the dozen towns are worked durin 
the season, and although I am now only on my seven 
week of the tour I have sent £250 to my pals, besides 
having a jolly time of it, for I can afford to be 
happy when I win so much. : ; 

“* Of ocurce, there is a secret in it, but the explanation 
is a simple one, although I am afraid you will say 
it is Teteslously dishonest. In these small towns the 
bookmakers allow their clients twenty minutes’ grace, 
that is to say, » person could put a bet on a horse up 
till twenty minutes after the particular race had been 
run. The obvious reason, of course, is that no one could 
have the result of the race before, at the very least, 
twenty minutes after it had been decided. 

ae But that is exactly where the bookmakers are wrong 

had.” For instance, take my own 
pals makes it his business a Big 
near a telephone at the race-course a8 ible when 
finish Immediately the 
winning horse pai post-he runs as hard as his 
legs can carry him to the “ phone” and sends the result 
to a certain address in London and from thence is 
“phoned.” to amongst others myself. . 
“ast of course, always do my best to get a connection 
with the London address as soon as a race is finished. 
On one occasion I had the result of a race eleven 
minutes after it was decided, and if I the result at 


all, it is y within the twenty minutes which the 
bookmaker allows.’” 


ve me to start 
with in the new world. That money, of course, was soon 


the district. The man takes 
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The Rhyme of the Cast-Off Bike. 


Unaa rnxy handled three-year-old, 
You're mine no more, and yet— 

Now that I know you're safely sold— 
I never can forget 

What famous spins we've had together 

On many roads in every weather. 


But, oh! you were a fiend at first, 
Who hustled to his grave 
A worried wretch consumed with thirst, 
A parched, perspiring slave. 
At carts and babes you went careering, 
And mocked your rider's frenzied stecring. 


My new machine’s a fairy weight, 
t moves with stately gear; 
But though it’s smart and up-to-date, 
It cannot be as dear. 
To you I owe that fine elation— 
That magic of a new sensation. 


Old bike, you're showing signs of wear, 
I know each scar and patch— 
For every blemish that you bear 
I had a bruise to match. 
Th: dent was where the kerbstone met us, 
Those scratches where the dog upset us. 


What if your future lord omit 
To clean you as he ought P 
What if your chain gets full of grit ? 
What if—? Ah, horrid thought, 
I see you urged with spurt galvanic 
The slave of some knock-kneed mechanic. 
1 little thought to be unmanned 
In bidding you farewell. 
I clasp your tandle in my hand— 
Once more I ring your bell. 


But fashions change and we must sever, 
Goodbye, old bike, goodbye for ever. 


—————E 


A Strange Wooer. 


Pitts is a sharp man, a man of business tact; and 
when Pitts goes into a shop he always gets the lowest 
cash price, and says : 

“ Well, Pll look about, and if I don’t find anything 
that suits me better, I'll call and take this.” 

Pitts, like all s men, is partial to women, and 
young ones in parti . Now, quite lately, Pitts said 
to himself : 

“I'm getting rather along in years, and think I'll get 
married.” 

is business qualities would not let him wait, so off 
he travels and calls on a ay friend, opening the con- 
versation by remarking that he would like to know what 
she thought about his getting married. 

“Ob, Mr. Pitts, that is an affair in which I am not 
so very greatly interested, and I prefer to leave it with 
yourself. 

“But,” says Pitts, “ you are interested, and, my dear 
girl, will you marry me?” 

The young lady blushed very red, hesitated, and 
finally, as Pitts was very well-to-do in the world, and 
morally, financially, and politically of good standing in 
Society, she accepted im. Whereupon the matter-of- 
fact Pitts eaid : 

“ Well, well, I'll look about, and if I don’t find any 
body that suits me better than you, I'll come back.” 


er 


“T HAVE noticed that it is the bad boy who seems to 
get on best in school.” 
“ Yes: the teachers promote them to get rid of them.” 
——jfo——_ 


He: “I'd go through fire and water for you, dear.” 
She: “ Never mind that. Would you go through the 
operation of making fire for me?” 

et fe 


Jounny: “Papa, what is a bicycle face ?” 

Papa: “The bicycle face, my son, is the one that 
uts off the butcher, the grocer, and the landlord till 
Tks machine is paid for.” 

~~ fio 
He: “What lovely flowers. Do you know, they 
remind me of you?” 
She: “ They are artificial flowers.” 
He: “Yes, 1 know; but it requires close examination 
to detect it.” 
——— fs — 


Jack: “ Madge, I think you would make an excellent 
pedestrian.” 

Madge: “ Why, Jack?” 

Jack: “ Because you can cover so many laps in so 
short a time.” 

Mr. Newoarpex (on his return home) : “ Why, arg 
— ce the world are you doing? You look tired 
death !” 

Mrs. Newgarden : “Iam absolutely exhausted! I have 
been all day punting these grass seeds, and have done 
only about ree yards. The seeds are so awfully 
small !’ 
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INSURANCE AGAINST 
LOSING YOUR CHILDREN. 


SHouLp BaBiEs BE TATTOOEDP 


A FEW months ago there appeared in P.W. an 
exhaustive article on tattooing, the result of an inter- 
view with Professor Riley, the celebrated tattooist, 
wherein it was stated that tattooing was no longer 
regarded asa fad of the mere idle, but that, indeed, it 
was greatly patronised by people of all ranks who 
desired to carry certain indelible signs and marks on 
their bodies for the purpose of indentification in the 
event of a serious accident happening to them—a wise 
precaution. 

This field of useful enterprise has now been further ex- 
tended, for within the past few days a mother has had 
tattooed a couple of twin babies. These infants are 5» 
identical in looks, form, and appearance, that marking 
them with their initials was absolutely necessary so as 
to Siengouk the one from the other, and many other 
children have undergone the same process. 

If parents had their children tattooed with their initia‘s 
there would be no fear of the children ever running 
the risk of being kidnapped, it would save a lot of 
trouble and anxiety if ever they got lost at any time. 
and should they stand in need of identification in time 
of \cipcatey peril or misfortune, what better proof 
could they or you have than the tattoo marks on their 
bodies P 
“A child may be marked for identification in several 
ways without any pain, and without unpleasant after- 
effects,” said a doctor to P.W. 

“If the infant or child be placed under an anesthetic 
ou can tattoo, or even beads without danger or fearing 

d results. 

“T quite with you that at no period of life isa 

rsonal mark of such necessity as it is in childhood. 

think I would prefer the use of a thermo-cautery t» 
any other form of marking ohiiton. And the mark 
would be as indelible as that made by the tattooing 
needle. The operator would have to be exceedingly 
alert in the handling of the cautery, for the operation 
could hardly be called successful if the actual markiny 
extended over the time it takes to convey the impres- 
sion to the brain—a few seconds. But the marking can 
be done within that limit, in which case it would reduce 
the chances of the child experiencing any discomfort 
from the momentary burning. If the operation were 
skilfully performed it would last for life. 

“Should the marking of children become universal, 
there would be no more kidnapping, for no one would 
be bold enough to venture on that crime, when it was 
known that it lay in the power of any person who 
knew the child’s name to identify it by the monogram 
on its skin. 

“ As tattooing is now done by electricity, and is 
consequently swifter in action, the puncturing of a 
child’s initials on the skin would only take two or 
three minutes; but whether zon adopt tattooing, 
branding, or cauterising, I should recommend the use 
of an anesthetic if the child be under three. 

“ The best place to mark the body is on the fleshy 
part of the leg, the back just above the waist, or th2 
abdomen. 

“And the markings? That's a question for the 

ts. Plain initials would hardly do. I know some 
1f-dozen children who have very quaint designs on 
their Lodies. 

“ On the left leg of a young girl is tattooed a spread- 
ing palm with her monogram underneath. Another 
has her ankle bound Le a wreath of roses. The son of 
a patient of mine, whose forte for getting lost used 
to be very icone, has printed on his back the name of 
the journal of which his father is proprietor, with the 
boy’s initials underneath in quill penshaved letters. 
But I think a simple mono: is sufficient. 

“Branding, which at the first blush seems brutal, 
might be resorted to and it would do the child no 
injury. A white mark would be left on the skin in 
after life. But the case against that form of marking 
is the inconvenience that would follow for some days 
after the treatment. In tattooing there would be none, 
and hardly any after cauterisation. Rubbing in 
glycerine would allay irritation. 

“There are tens of thousands of people who have been 
tattooed, and I have never beard of a dungerous caso 
arising from the colours. Provided the pigments used 
are pure, there is not the most remote danger in having 
a child tattooed. 

“ Natural marks sufficient? Of course, where a child 
bears on its body a mark distinct from any other 
natural mark usually found on some children, artificial 
marking would be quite unnecessary, but I would wish 
to point out to mothers that the majority of the birth 
marks found on children are common to many. 

“o> the casual observer, all babies look alike. To 
the uninitiated, the difference between babies is so 
infinitesimal that it cannot be observed, so that if two 
babies, each having a strawberry mark on the body, 
were subject to comparison, a good deal of possible 
speculation would be indulged in in the guessing as to 
which was which. Nature's marks, therefore, should 
hardly be taken into consideration when you are think- 
ing over the question whether you will have your child 
marked or not.” 


The HOME NOTES Palmist is winning golden opinions : have you seat to hee yet? (See HOME NOTES for particulars.) 
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THE FRUIT OF BIG THINKS, 


A NOVEL map of the railway systems of the United 
States is in course of construction. It will be 137ft. by 
225ft., will show every line of railway, and by means of 
differently coloured electric lights will at once indicate 
the tracks of the various companies. 


A DEVICE that will be appreciated by both mother 
and infants during the hot weather isa fan under the 
hood or shade of the perambulator. The fan is worked 
WA motive power created by the turning of the wheels, 
the current of air serving to keep the baby cool and to 
keep the flies away. 


A NEw game is being introduced that seems to com- 
bine hockey, billiards, and croquet. It is played on a 
large court, which is divided into twenty-four squares. 
Where the lines forming the squares intersect, flexible 
cupsticks hold co!oured balls. The striking ball is 
driven by a mallet, and the object is to drive out all the 
coloured balls. 


THE latest idea in advertising is to stick some 
cancelled stamps—foreign stamps, for preference—on 
circulars. The presence of the stamps, according to the 
originator of the notion, will insure the attention of the 
person into whose hands the circular falls, and he will 
most probably read it in order to find out why the 
stamps are there. 


A PROPHETIC automatic machine for speculators on 
the Stock Exchange is the latest in the automatic line. 
The inventor claims to have reduced the fluctuations in 
stocks and shares to an exact science, and to have pro- 
duced a machine that, if properly handled, will forecast 
the rise or fall of stocks and meral tone of the 
market. A patent has been obtained for this machine. 


A CLERGYMAN has designed a combination stick that 
leaves the combination knife a long way behind. It is 
made of the finest tube steel, and in addition to its use 
as a walking stick it can be made to serve as a seat, a 
hook for reaching out-of-the-way objects, a stand fora 
camera, and a stilt for looking over the heads of a 
crowd. It contains tweezers, railway key, wire cutter, 
microscope, telescope, pipe, match-box, bottle, and 
several other things. 


A NEw dusting brush, just placed upon the market, 
can be used both as a short brush and as a floor brush. 
The back has a tubular opening running through it, 
with a hole in the centre of the back communicating 
with the tube. A long handle is thrust through the 
length and projects at each end, thus permitting of the 
even wear of the brush at both ends, while the same 
handle, fixed in the central opening, enables the house- 
wife to use it as a floor brush. 


A NEw water spy-glass has been invented for viewin 
the flower gardens of coral and the other curious an 
interesting things below the surface of the waters at 
Bermuda. It is com of a funnel-shaped case 
about two feet in length, the wider end of which is 
covered with a sheet of glass. The smaller end is 
plunged into the water just far enough to keep the 
wider end with the glass clear of the ripples. The 
result is a surprisingly clear view of the bottom. 


AN apparatus has been devised for automatically 
photographing people as they enter shops and other 
places. As you enter you step u a plate which 
operates this new camera; the film is exposed and your 
ae is secured. Where and when necessary, a flash 

ight is also caused by stepping on the plate. These 
photographs are becoming very popular on the Contin- 
ent. On payment of a small fee at the time of making 
your ordinary purchases, you can have your photo sent 
on to you when ready. 


A FRENCHMAN has invented a stopper for preventing 
the influx of water through a hole in the shins side, 
and so save the vessel, It consists of an iron rod, to 
the end of which are pivoted four triangular plates that 
fold back upon the rod. The rod is thrust through the 
hole, and by turning the nut at the end the four plates 
open, fitting together ee 4 egeinst the side of the 
vessel to form one plate. The force of the water hel 
to keep it in podeon, but the rod is secured on ite 
inside also. The carpenters can then do their work 
inside. 

Mr. Eppy, the well known American inventor of the 
system of taking photographs by means of a camera 
suspended from a kite, has recently been elaborating the 
principle until now he has devised a machine for 
enabling a man on the surface of the ground to see the 
surrounding country a; if he were raised above it. 
This machine he calls a Vistascope, and its working is 
so exceedingly simple that it bears the impress of 
genius. It is simply a mirror fixed to a kite which 
reflecis a picture of the country on to what is calleda 
“ semi-lucent” screen. The man who is making the 
observation lies on the ground, and by means of a 
telesccpe is able to see the reflection on the screen. It 
works well up to the height of 150ft., but at double that 
distence the movement of the kite causes the image 
to be blurred. The obvious adoption of this device is 
naturally for military purposes and the difference in 
the cost over a balloon for the purpose of reconnais- 
sance is so palpable that it would seem to be worthy of 
consideration. 


pistol on the ta 


COMMITTING SUICIDE AT 10° A SHOT. 


Tus SUICIDE, HOWEVER, NEVER KILLS HIMSELF, BUT 


Makes MONEY OUT OF ATTEMPTS TO DO 80. 


“ BETWEEN the extremes of company promoting and 
picking cigarette ends off the street, there are a 
ways of earning a living,” said a tleman to P.W. 
the other day. “Last week I met, for the second time, 
a man who might be described as a professional suicide, 
were it not for the fact that he never gets killed. 

“IT was on acycling tour at the time and had just 
called at a small inn to inquire my way, when I heard 
someone in the parlour say : 

“Well, gentlemen, you have your opinions, and I 
have mine; I hold that no man can die till the fated 
hour has come, not even if he wants to.’ 

“Thinking the ok a peculiar one to be heard in 
such a place I strolled over to the parlour to see what 
was on. There I found a tall, bronzed man standing by 
the fireplace speaking to the room full of yokels. 

“‘*Gentlemen,’ he resumed, ‘I propose to make an 
experiment. I have here a pistol. will load it with 
ball, and if any one in the company wishes to try my 
faith in fatalism, and bring himself to believe as I do, 
he may have three shots at me for half-a-crown.’ 

“ As he made this speech he produced a murderous- 
looking old pistol, the !ong black barrel of which was 
inlaid with gold, and proceeded to cheng it. 

“When his prenereions were complete he laid the 

le and looked around the room. 

“*T would not make this offer if I were not sure that 
my time has not yet come. I would not for worlds have 


any man feel uncomfortable on account of having 
shifted me, and I assure you that you are quite sife in 
trying to shoot me.’ 


“Still no volunteers. 

“* Well, gentlemen, if it is all the same to you, I will 
do the shooting myself—if the company will raise the 
amount I named. It is, perhaps, rather much to expect 

‘ou to take all I have said on trust, and no man likes to 
rifle with another man’s life, so itis better that I should 
do the shooting.’ 

“JT admire a man of business, and when I saw how 
determined he was to raise that half-crown, I felt com- 
aoe to express my approval by contributing a shilling. 

here were more than twenty others in the room, and 
the balance was soon made up. 

“*Thank you, sir,’ he said, ‘one would almost imagine 
you believed in fatalism. I learnt the belief of the 
children of Islam when I was soldiering in India, and 
ae now say with them “ Allah is great, Allah’s will be 

lone.””’ 

“ He certainly had an eye for the dramatic, for as he 
spoke the last four words he raised the pistol quickly, 
until the muzzle touched his forehead. ‘ore anyane 
had time to appreciate what was happening, he pulled 
the trigger. There was a sharp click as the hammer 
fell, and a moment’s breathless suspense as we waited 


for the report that came not. 
“*QOne!’ he said, in the most matter-of-fact tone. 
“He fitted another cap, after dusting a little powder 
over the nipple. I shut my eyes, as I could not bear to 


look at him. Would I be a murderer if he killed him- 
self >—the eto came unasked. 

“ Again the sharp snap. 

“«Two!’ There was atouch of pride and a suspicion 
of scorn in his voice as he said the word. 

“Once more he made ready. Again I shut my eyes, 
and repented that ever I contributed to encouragin 
this folly. Was he never going to fireP It seamed 
ages. I heard him takea step towards the open window 
—what did he delay for? Should I open my eyes? 


Bang! A 

6 P started to my feet, expecting to see him lying dead 
on the floor. 

** Gentlemen ’—so he was still alive—‘I thought that 
some of you might have doubts as to the utility of this 
weapon. If one of you will kindly step across the road 
he will find a bullet in the door of that old house across 
the way, and when he comes back I will make the third 
attempt. Look high up—about where the knocker 
would be,’ he directed, as two or three left the room on 
his errand. 

“In a few minutes they returned to in awe- 
struck tones that the bullet had struck at the part he 
had named, and had gone clean through the door. 

“For the last time he loaded carefully, placed the 
muzzle to his forehead, and fired. There was as 
click, as before, a slight fizz of powder, but no ex- 
plosion. 

“*T must be going, gentlemen, landlords don’t like to 
have on ob their premises who get up to these tricks. 

night! : 

“He went off whistling down the road. The com- 
pany dispersed by twos and threes, and soon I was 
alone with the landlord. I had afew minutes chat with 
him, in order to give my friend of the pistol a fair 
start, and then I mounted and soon was speeding on my 


way. 
“ After riding about twenty minutes I overtook him. 
“*Why do you take such an awful risk,’ I asked. 
‘You are sure to be killed at it some of these days.’ 
“*That may be,’ he replied, ‘but as long as this 
erring is in working order and cuts off, when pressed, 
the nipple and cap from the powder in the barrel, I am 
cling to attempt to commit suicide at tenpence a 
0 


IT'S QUITE TRUE THAT— 


In Italy 600,000 people find employment in rearing 
silkworms. 


THE number of Buddhists is computed to be 
455,000,000. 


Axzovur one German woman in every twenty-seven 
works in a factory. 


In Ruasia there are about 3,000,000 houses. 
nearly half of the entire number in existence. 


THE best watchmakers’ oil comes from the jar of the 
shark. About half a pint is found in each fish. 


THE black jaguar of Central America will attack any 
man by night or day whom he finds lying down. 


No receptacle has ever been made with sufficient 
strength to resist the bursting power of frozen water. 


THERE are more wrecks in the Bultic Sea than in any 
other place in the world. The average is one wreck a 
day throughout the year. 

Tue shepherds of Germany predict the weather by 
observing the wool on the backs of their sheep. When 
it is very curly, fine weather will prevail. 

SHAKESPEARE, among his many allusions to the 
sweetness, the innocence, and the helplessness of the 
lamb, only once cites it as an article of food. 


IN view of recent railway accidents the French minister 
of public works has decreed that all trains must carry 
requisites for prompt surgical aid to the injured. 

WonmeEN students at the University of Berlin are not 
allowed to wear their hair in braids down their backs. 
Two girl students who persisted in doing this were 
expelled. 

THE men-of-war of the Romans had a crew of about 
225 men, of which 174 were oarsmen working on three 
decks. The of these vessels was about six miles 
an hour in fair weather. 

MARRIAGE in Spain takes place by day or at night, 
according to the fortune of the young people or their 
station in life. If well-to-do, the ceremony comes off in 
the early part of the morning. 

THERE is one portion of the human body which 
continues to increase in size throughout life and does 
not cease with the attainments of maturity. This is 
the crystalline lens of the eye. 

THE military household of the Tsar is composed of 
ra fp officers of various ranks, eighty-three of 
whom belong to the army and fifteen to the navy. 
Nineteen members of the royal family are included in 
this list. 

BonEMIAN geese, which are driven long distances to 
market, are shod before starting on the journey by teing 
sent repeatedly over patches of tar mixed with sand. 
This forms a hard crust on the feet, enabling the geese 
to travel over great distances, 

Art Schweinfurt, Bavaria, is one of the largest of the 
world’s manufactories for bicycle ball bearings. The 
two factories there, belonging to one firm, turn out 
annually 2,000,000 gross of these little steel balls, and 
employ 600 men, working for a day of ten hours’ 
duration. 

PEOPLE marvel at the mechanism of the human body, 
with its 492 bones, and sixty arteries. But man is simple 
in this respect com with the carp. That remark- 
able fish moves no fewer than 4,386 bones and muscles 
every time it breathes. It has 4,320 veins, to say 
nothing of its ninety-nine muscles. 

THE most northern new in the world i 
published at Hammerstein, Howie. The editorial ae 
is done in a small wooden house roofed with turf. The 
paper is called the Nordkap, and is published weekly. 

he news is frequently a fortnight old before it reaches 
the subscribers. Most subscriptions are paid in fish. 

A WHISTLE bangle is considered essential to the up- 
to-date bicycle girl. It is made of gold and silver, and 
consists of a narrow band to which is attached a fine 
chain and two rings. The whistle is fastened to the 
chain, and when not in use is thrust through the 
two rings, which hold it in place at the side of the 
bangle. 

A PLANT that will furnish you with a toothpick or a 
pint of water; that has no leaves, and yet Bei all 
weighs a ton; that can live without ‘moisture and 
blooms in the night; that sometimes is seventy feet 
high and again measures a couple of inches—surely the 
cactus is entitled to be the wonder of the 
growing things on earth. 

A MAN with a penchant for computation has calcu- 
lated that when we are at rest we Peete 500 cubic 
inches of aira minute. If we walk at the rate of one 
mile an hour, we use 800; two miles, 1,000; three miles, 
a ; Bg Taos miles, 2,300, a vant ont and run six 

e », we consume cubic in i 
during every minute of the time. men ae 

Some plants go to night. The mim r 
sensitive plant, in daylight opens its i lane 
which are hard at work eating, absorbing the carbonic 
acid of the air into plant food. At night the mimosa 
a digests what it has eaten, car the leaves fold 
up double against each other, the stem droops and the 
leaf is limp and apparently dead. 


This is 


Don’t miss that article in the current HOME NOTES on “ Popping the Question.” It may help you—to advise your frlend 
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Sennen eee 


That Decided Her. 


“Mapam, can I sell you this complexion wash P ” 

“No; I want a shampoo mixture, and I must save my 
money to buy medicine for this dreadful cold.” 

“ his complexion wash is an excellent hair tonic, 
madam, and if taken in small doses it will cure your 
cough. 

“Phat may be, but it is such a light colour it won't 
do for shoe polish. No, I won't take any.” 

“Very well, madam; but let me show 
valuable oil ‘hes will find it for your bicycle. 

“For my bicycle? I'll take it.” 


ee eee 
Would Have Done the Same. 


Rupyakp KIPLING nay got his wit from his 
maternal grandfather, the Rev. George B. Macdonald, 
a Wesleyan clergyman. 

It is related of this peleneeed that in the days when 
he was courting the lady whom he afterwards married, 
the father-in-law to be—an a Methodist with 
extremely strict notions in regard to the proprieties— 
was injudicious enough on one occasion to enter the 

lour without giving any warning of his approach, 
The consequence was that he found the sweethearts 
occupying a single chair. 

Deeply shocked by this spectacle, 
solemnly said : 

“Mr, Macdonald, when I was courting Mrs. Brown 
she sat on one side of the room and I on the other.” 

Macdonald's reply was: 

“That's what I should have dcne if I had been court- 
ing Mrs. Brown.” 


you what a 


the old man 


All But the Butter. 


Tux boarders in a girls’ schcol began to complain of 
the poor food served at meals, which finally became so 
bad that they could endure itno longer. Consequently, 
they plucke courage, and a committee was appointed 
to lay their gierarioel before the head master. 

The head of the school was a man of great dignity and 
reserve, and the maprenastatiyes of the boarders were 
nervous when they found themselves in his presence. 

Well, young ladies, what is it? ” he inquired, 

“Why, a—a—Mr. Williams, the—the food is very 
bad, and there simply must be a change!” 

“ What is wrong about it?” 

“Oh, it’s dreadful; we can’t stand it ’” 

“But you must be more specific. Mention some of 
the deficiencies.” 

The girls thought a moment. 

“ Why, take the soup, for instance,” cried one; “it’s 
nothing but water! ” 

“Yes,” echoed the other, 
abominable.” 

“And the butter, sir,” said the first with great 
emphasis, “the butter is simply uneatable.” 

er companion turned upon her wrathfully, her eyes 


ing. 
“It “ not!” she exclaimed hotly; “my father 
makes that butter!” 
— ho 


“Heereg, my little boy,” said a benevolent old gentle- 
man to a weeping boy, “I wouldn't cry that way if I 
were you.” 

“How did you cry when yon were a jittle boy?” 
asked the weeper, during a temporary cessation of 


“ond the bread is simply 


a Peel 


THEY were two little children, and they were painting 
pictures in their school books. One youngster finish 
a cow in blue, and then remembered never to have teen 
a blue cow. 

“Never mind,” said the other; “ we will say the cow 
is cold.” 


eee fa 


Wire (to her husband, who is a criminal 
la , and who has found fault with the dinner): 
«There you go again, always finding fault with my 
cooking. You never see any redeeming qualities in me, 
and yet you have an excuse for every murderer that 
comes along.” 

— ie 

“Say, ne ee the _ morning, while 

reparing his geogra| y lesson, “how many motions 
a the earth ?” 

“T don’t know, Willie,” replied the fond parent, as he 
bound a towel soaked in ice water about his throbbing 
brow, “ but they’re numerous, very numerous.” 

— ee 


“ Awp now, Cassimere,” rapturously whispered the 
youne man, “it only remains for you to name the 


“I will marry , Orlando,” sne replied, as the 
blushes chased cack other over her face, “on the frst day 
of the twentieth century.” 

And Orlando abjectly surrendered the | sage that had 
been so long in dispute between them. defiance of 
every dictate of reason, common sense, and the plainest 
elementary principles of mathematics, he murmured : 
“You are right, dearest. It begins January Ist, 1900!” 


A CAMP OF SHOT & SHELL. 


P.W. ExpLores THE TestiInG Camp at LypD— 
OUR ONLY IMPERIAL CAMP—AND WITNESSES 
Heavy SHELL Firinc AT AN INVISIBLE ENEMY 
FOR TESTING PURPOSES. 


Waite the members of the Peace Congress are 
sitting in solemn conclave discussing the Tsar's ques- 
tion of disarmament, P.W. has been personally watching 
some very interesting operations, such as, for instance, 
testing the strength, force, and range of terrible man- 
killing guns and projectiles, at Lydd Camp, a military 
settlement which may be correctly described as the 
Imperial camp of the army service. 

t is pleasantly situated on the sea-board of 
Kent, occupying a plain of considerable extent close to 
Dungeness and the ancient towns of Rye and Winchilsea 
and within telescopic view of Folkestone. 

It is approached from Lydd station by a long 
road, running straight into the mouth of the camp. 
The latter is quite open, no attempt being made to chal- 
lenge a stranger unless he go too fur and tread ground 
which in the opinion of the sentries is sacred to the 
commandant and the officers. 

At the time of our visit there were in camp a full 
battalion of the Suffolk regiment, a detachment of the 
West Riding, and batteries of artillery and engineers, 
together with forty officers of all ranks, a portion of 
whom were at Lydd for instruction in siege operations 
and experimental work, some hailing from Australia 
and New Zealand, some from Canada, and others 
from Malta and Natal ; hence the imperialism of Lydd 


amp. 
Although the camp has been in existence for fifteen 
ears, less is known of it by the public than any other 
in the Kingdom. It was organised primarily for 
examining and reporting on the numerous inventions 
relating to artillery brought before the Government— 
ordnance, projectiles, testing and experimental work, 
and for the instruction of artillery officers and men in 
the practical and mechanical duties of their profession, 
as Lydd is the only camp, perhaps, in existence which 
provides that length of land range necessary for the 
production and perfection of good firing results, many 
of its ranges covering a distance in a seaward direction 
¢ gid three miles; nor are the other ranges far 
short. 

Lyddite, a high explosive, derives its name from 

Lydd, where it was tried and tested, although, as a 
matter of fact, that is only the English name for the 
French melinite. The pet was originally bought by 
the Armstrong firm at Elswick, and sold by them to our 
government in October, 1888. Nearly two years after- 
wards (June, 1891), M. Turpin (the original inventor) and 
Captain Trepone were sentenced by the French Govern- 
ment to imprisonment, exiled, and fined for selling the 
patent to “foreigners.” The explosive is not confined 
to this country alone, for it appears in several other 
places under different names, or colourable imitations of 
it, so that what is at the present time exercising the 
ingenuity of the experts at Lydd is the perfecting in 
innumerable forms of antidotes against the destructive 
influence of that formidable compound. 
Most of the British shells of the common class are 
charged with Lyddite, and its effectiveness raralyses 
almost every attempt to confine its powers to within 
narrower limits. e ranges at Lydd have frequently 
been the scene of experiments in the direction of testing 
antidotes against the power of Lyddite. 

Guns and gunnery form an attractive subject at the 
Kent settlement. e type of gun that turned its nose 
on the Mahdi’s tomb, smashing it to pieces, and destroy- 
ing all that there was at Omdurman, was the 3-inch calibre 
quick-firing gun which does yeoman work at Lydd, 
oe a passed its qualifying examination for practice 
abroa 
This gun fires a 123Ib. shell with an effective 
of two miles and a . while the gun itself weighs 
two {hundredweight. For field work where i 
ness is — that gun is hard to beat. 

It is only when a man has plenty of time on his hands 
that he is able to think things out properly so as to be 
effective, and this illustration can be fitly applied to the 
ee testing branch of the Army. 

It is in time of peace that the difficulty of selection, 
of ordnance, projectiles, and so forth, shows iteelf; and 
the present ioe set the a = palcoe ri bent on 
improving the methods of siege work as to guns 
| shot and shell. 

Tests have satisfied the military authorities that 
certain guns are better adapted for certain work; the 
same with projectiles. Hence, at Lydd, some interesting 
experiments are being carried out with the breech- 
loading howitzer replacing the muzzle-loading howitzer, 
a gun of an earlier period, experiments which favour 
the idea that it is a good and serviceable cannon for 
siege work; indeed, the Government are so far 

of it that they have decided on maintaining 

burte ‘ani field. artillery, bringing up tho, total of the 

an i; Ing up 0 e 

latter to sixty-four batteries. as batteries of 
howitzers. _— 

A howitzer is a short cannon designed to fire shells 
with small charges. It ranks between a cannon and a 
mortar. 


nly 
ve- 


There are between thirty and forty guns ut the camp 
of various calibre, which are called into frequent 
service, from the 3-pounder to the twenty, and from 
the twelve to the thirty-two in the howitzers. Some of 
the most powerful cannon are sighted for 8,700 yards 
and at that distance may be relied upon to strike ap 
object ten feet high. 

The new 12-pounder is sighted for 6,000 yards, and 
the little 7-pounder for 3,185 yards. In battle, however, 
fire would be rarely opened at a greater distance than 
3,000 yards. The use of telescopic sights, invented by 
Colonel Scott, is a particularly successful adjunct to 
range-finding. 

When one comes to consider the high power and Icng 
range of large guns, capable, in some instances, of 
throwing a shot weighing 38Ulb. at a distance of neariy 
124 miles. or, like the Maxim automatic mitrailleuse, 
firing 600 shots per minute, a testing-place for new 
weapons and means of defence against such destructive 
armaments is absolutely essential. 

Next to guns and gunnery, projectiles come next. At 
Lydd camp you will find every kind of shell that is 
issued ; many are new ones, the shrapnel and common, 
however, forming the standard type. Sometimes it is 
necessary to test the bursting charges of these shells; 
there’s Lydd ready for the work. 

The shrapnel shell—invented by Colonel Shrapnel, 
R.A.—has now thinner walls than the common shell, 
and, instead of Lyddite, it is filled with bullets and a 
small bursting charge just strong enough to free them 
without disturbing their flight. While the shrapnel 
is essentially a man-killing projectile, the common 
shell (bursting charge of which is Lyddite) is used 
mostly in siege operations. 

It is pleasing to record that accidents, jeopardising 
human te, at all events, are extremely rare at Lydd. A 
blind shell—an undischarged projectile—was once 
picked up, and it exploded with unfortunate results. 

Invisible firing, isa camp test to which officers and 
men are put. esenoray by their guns, the men see a puif 
of smoke rising from behind a thick set of bushes sone 
two or three milesaway. There is nothing elsc to locate 
the position of the supposed one | who is firing, nothing 
to serve as aclue, nothing beyond that thin, straggling 
puff of smoke, yet so swift und sure are the calculations 
and observations taken, that a shell is dropped just on 
the spot, or within a yard or two of it, where the puff of 
smoke came from; it is a rare thing if it fails. Accord- 
ing to the commanding officer, no artillery in the world 
can show such excellent firing results as the British. 

An i eaang feature of the camp is the railway which 
is laid down in a rough-and-ready fashion, just as it 
would be onthe field. The rails are taken up when one 
leasts expects it and relaid in different directions for 
the carriage of guns from one point to another. All 
this is done not so much with the view of drilling officers 
and men as for testing details and the manner and the 
method of loading and unloading, picking up and laying 
down, and so forth. The great idea at Lydd is to im- 
prove existing methods. 

It may be interesting to know that an engine and 
some trucks used on the permanent Heed in camp have a 
history, inasmuch as ee part of the railway my 
ment of the first Berber railway that served Lord 
Wolseley’s expedition in the Soudan in 1884. 

The present gauge of service rails is two feet and a 
half; it used to be eighteen inches. 

A from the hard and important work in con- 
nection with the camp, there is, when the day's work is 
done, a fine field there for mental and physical recre- 
ation, witnessed in the class-rooms, in the library, and 
reading-rooms, and in the sport fields. 

As regards the cost of running Lydd camp, this is no 
small matter, since ball and shell are used in place of 
blank cartridges. The commandant bas a certain 
amount pe to his credit, which he draws against for 
stores. e cost of a simple round of shot fired varies 
from a few shillings to as many pcunds, 


ee | 


Rosin: “I always kiss my wife when I leave the 
house in the morning.” 

Dobbin: “I’ve heard that some men will do almost 
anything as an excuse to get away from home.” 

—_—_~>to— 

“P18 idea of her having the nerve to claim she first 
ei Et sot Tie bar too baishiy, Pecks: she 

“T wou Lt er too ° er 
meant the are lig ro ¥ " 


—aS iS 
SHOPKEEPER: “Come here, Fido! Fine animal, 
that. Your d " ee 


, sir P 

Customer: “iif dog? I hope not. Would not 

followed about aie | a cur as that.” " 

Shopkeeper: “ Get out, you brute! I hate dogs.” 
—— 

“ Papa,” said the mother, “I’ve decided on a 

name for the baby. We will call her Imogen.” 

Papa was lost t for a few minutes. He did 

not the name, but if he opposed it his wife would 

werMTbat's nice,” anid he, presently. “Df 

“ ‘8 presently. “ first sweet. 

heart was named Imogen, and sho will take it as a com: 


We will call her Mary, after 
“We ‘4 my mother,” was the 
stern reply. 


Better order your HOME NOTES in advance: the demands are increasing rapidly in anticipation of the new serial which begins shortly. 
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PE 
HOW THE GOVERNMENT BUYS — 
UP CHARTERED COMPANIES, 


P.W. Spenps A Day AMONG WHITEHALL OFFICIALS 
Finpine Our. 


Tue definition of a chartered company is this: It is 
a large trading concern having sovereign jurisdiction 
(but under the control of the Foreign Office) over any 
given British Protectorate or range of territories. 

In all the charters granted to companies by the 
Government a clauee is always inserted which reserves 
the right to the Government of revoking the charter at 
will, To the keen eye of the business man such a 
reservation, perhaps, does not appeal sympathetically or 
appear to ke particularly soothing, in fact, it is poor 
security, but in the absence of any other tangible 
guarantee there is comfort in the grateful thought that 
the revocation of a charter brings in its trend no real 
pong ad loss to those who under its protection have 

en drawing nice fat dividends, for honours for the 
chiefs and others usually follow, besides the permission 
to go on trading as before. 

Now, with respect to the Royal Niger Company and 
the revocation of its charter, the interesting question 
comes, when the surprise of the moment subsides: Who 
takes the first step, that is to say, who sets the ball 
rolling for the stripping a chartered company of its 
rights, and suggesting terms for buying it upP And 
again: How is the transference effected, and what 
becomes of the officials stationed in the bought-up 
ba 

To find answers to these and other questions, P.W. 
has interviewed various prominent Government officials. 

Said an authority at the Foreign Office: “The ball is 
not set rolling in the first instance officially. It is a 
difficult matter to say who it is that sets it going. No 
official can tell you that, either in a private or public 
capacity. It is probably stimulated in the first begin- 
ning by a favoured outside influence, which succeeds in 
moving a onsib'e head of the Government to act. 

“ During the régime of a chartered company the Pro- 
tectorate is under the imperial care of the Forei 
Office; but as soon as the chage is affected and the 
chartered_company’s sovereign pad is withdrawn, the 
Colonial Office then is responsible for the conduct of the 
administration. 

“ Although the change in the Niger administration 
was only made pee the other day, yet the administra- 
tion of Nigeria has been handled by the Colonial Office 
for the past three months, which you may accept as 
evidence that the whole matter, as viewed from the 
Imperial side of the question, is virtually settled. 

“Ministers and members of Parliament meet, one 
might say, on an equal footing. And as there are 
nearly 700 members, the vast majority of whom must 
have investments in large enterprises, a hint, a 
nod, or a wink from such a source, either indi- 
Meng or ely, eoee it is assumed, have 
effect setting the off. Any one of these 
signs might mean to a minister: Don’t you think the 
Government would be doing a good thing if it took over 
such-and-such a protectorate from such-and-such a 
chartered company? Then semi-private and semi- 
official negotiations would between one or two 
heads of government, the Foreign Office, and outeide 
sources, eqeines would be made, expert advice would 
be sought, opinions of forei 


of foreign powers immediately 
concerned would be obtained, and the views of the 
chartered company would be taken and compared with 
the collected data in the hands of the Foreign Office. 
“ As yet, the : eesaarg is only semi-official, and not till 
it had reached Cabinet stage, and had its face stamped 
with the Cabinet’s approbation, would it be considered 
official in the strictest sense. 
“The real work of transference would be done by this 
rtment,” said a Treasury official, in reply to our 
leading question. “The question having received the 
ratification of the Cabinet, the Treasury would receive 
official instructions to proceed. Official negotiations 
would be opened up with the company, through their 
solicitors, to the effect that the Government had decided, 
in the interests of all parties concerned, to revoke their 
charter, and calling upon them to estimate and schedule 
their various assets at a proper valuation. 
“ We should also take steps to compute all valuations 
and to set a final price upon all the company’s posses- 


sions. 

“Of course, the company’s officers, the governor, or 
deputy-governor, would meet the heads of Govern- 
mental ments and discuss the several points of 


transference, but the work of the actual transference 
would be really started and completed by the Treasury, 
for, after all, it is ly a question of money. It is the 
Treasury, not any individual head of Government, that 
takes the first step.” 

A Colonial Office official said: “While the Treasury 
is gong with the huge questions affecting the pur- 
chasing terms of a chartered company’s rights, the 
Protectorate is formally handed over to the Colonial 
Office by the Foreign Office, not exactly at one presenta- 
tion, but by degrees. The internal econom @ sub- 
a which is always open to revision when Government 

kes over the territories of a chartered company. The 
labour is stupendous, and is extended over a consider- 
able period. 
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“ How are local officials done by? Taking the Niger 
Company, as an example, the Colonial Office will, of 
course, retain the company’s officers wherever it can, 
but in a good many cases officials will be replaced. 

“The changing over causes no dislocation of the 
present running machinery which directs the affairs of 
a Protectorate. New faces will be seen, new regulations 
will govern sundry channels of the administration, and 
the company’s soldiery will now form partand parcel of 
the imperial forces, but trade and enterprise will go on 
all the same. vei teasers 

“Oh, no, Government pays nothing for the ‘ingoing 
or ‘ goodwill’ of the company’s interests. It only meets 
the charges which the outgoing company has actually 
paid out of its pockets, debts, the charges of expenditure 
on unexhausted improvements, land and_ minerals, 
buildings, and so forth. _ For instance the Treasury is 
paying £865,000 to the Niger Company for the latter's 
assets in Nigeria, including £300,000 for debt on terri- 
tories, £300, for expenditure on unexhausted im- 
provements, £150,000 for land and minerals, and 
£115,000 for steamers, buildings, and so forth. ; 

“Can a chartered company complete its own treaties 
with native kings, chiefs,and states? Certainly, but under 
the control of the Foreign Office. A chartered company 
may, and it has the right to, refuse the advance of the 
Foreign Office in the matter of suggesting the comple- 
tion of a treaty in a case where the company thought 
it would not Te advantageuus to its own interests to 
complete such treaty. The Foreign Office seconds the 
acts of a chartered company, much in the same way as 
the proprietor accepts the responsibility of the matter 
put into his newspaper by the editor. While the editor 
is suprem? master, he is at the same time liable to be 
replaced by the newspaper propreten: So it is witha 
chartered company and the Foreign Office. : 

“As eonnie the legal, financial, and political 
branches of the administration of a Government- 
acquired Protectorate, how are th officials notified of 
the change of headship? That notification will come 
from the appointed Commissioner or political agent who 
will be recommended by this office, and appointed by 
the Foreign Secretary. 

“In taking over a eouipanys territories do we take 
also their treaties? Yes. e Niger Company con. 
cluded no fewer than 300 treaties with the kings and 
chiefs of neighbouring tribes and States, and these have 
already been handed over to us.” 


TOO LATE! 


Some Instances WHICH SHow THE FatTaL EFFEctTs 
OF TARDINEsS. 


On the last page of a recent issue of P.W. was 
mentioned a curious case of laxity, in which posters 
announcing a pleasure trip by steamer were being pasted 
up all over a town several days after the actual date 
for which the excursion was announced. Bearing on 
this, a competition was set for our readers, and amongst 
the large number of attempts sent in the following are 
the most curious and amusing. The names and ad- 
dresses of the winners will be found on page 29. 


Too Late for Objections. 


In a country church in the North of Ireland, where 
nearly the whole congregation knew the e d couple, 
their “ banns” were called for the third time. The rector 
of the parish being away on his holidays they were married 
by a neighbouring rector, and the curate neglected to 
remove from the “notice book” the announcement of the 
intended marriage. 

The rector of the parish came back the following 
Sunday in time to officiate at the morning service, and just 
imagine, if you can, the amazement and amusement of the 

tion when the rector coolly read out the “ banns” 
of the couple who were married six days previously, and 
who were then hundreds of miles away on their honeymoon. 


re 0G ee 


Bad Grammar. 


Sips by side on one of the hoardings in Aberdare, was a 

a Eyer ge: baprsiggs fe - rw immere a Baptist 
& a r one ing to es Circus. B 

wean | mischance the slip bearing the words “last week” 

was wrongly stuck on the chapel bill, with the following 


result : 
A Tea-Party wit. Take PLace 
WEEK. 


ene, 3 OC ie 


But They Didn’t Die. 

Somz two trainings ago, a militia artillery 

Surly grocenied te popes. on tos var eal cocrtantner 

© report on the water and surroundings, 
Smeal Specimen bottles of water having been 
forwarded, the authorities anxiously awaited results from 
the Horse Guards. 

Nothing, however, was heard until the end of the train- 
ing, when a few hours after the camp had broken up, a 
report arrived from the Horse Guards stating that the water 
was totally unfit for drinking purposes, and was not to be used 
on any account. But, tly, no one was the worse, 
although the men had used it all the training, 


assembled at 


WEEK ENDING 
JuLy 22, 1899. 


Often Done. 

One day last March a company of strolling actors struck 
our little burgh and gave a dramatic performance to the 
juveniles of the place, entitled Uncle Tom's Cabin, the 
charge for admission being one penny. The performance 
commenced at five o’clock in the afternoon. j 

Next morning, fifteen hours after the entertainment had 
taken place, I received through the post a bulky packet of leaf- 
lets advertising the “show,” accompanied bya polite letter, in 
which I was asked to distribute them among the children 
attending my school, so that the entertainment might be 
advertised as widely as possible in tho hamlets throughout 
the district. 


Forestalled ! 

Dvegrxe my sojourn in Australia a landslip occurre’ ia 
the place where I lived, and a lot of miners were entombed. 
A messenger was dispatched for help on horseback—there 
was no telegraph there then—to a mining community thirty 
miles away. ‘The messenger was thrown from his horse and 
stunned, and remaincd so for exactly forty-eight hours. 

When he awoke he thought he had been unconscious for 
but a few minutes, and, though weak, he mounted his horse, 
which was grazing near, and delivered his m e. 

The miners at once set out with pick and shovel, and 
twenty-four hours later they marched into our town to 
rescue the entombed men, whom we had extricated sumo 
sixty hours previously. 


oo 


Too Late for the Early Doors. 


Tre backwoods village—we call it Mammoth City—whcro 
I lived in the eighties, woke up one morning to find itself 
plastered over with big posters: “To-night! Madame Patti 
at the Lincoln Hall, Topeka!” Topeka was a town twenty 
miles away. Every person in Mammoth City who could 
afford the price of admission at once set off hot-foot for 
Topeka. 

We knew there would be a tremendous crush for scats, so 
we lost no time, but started pell-mell without waiting for 
breakfast. A panting, dusty, sweltering, excited mob of 
Mammoth citizens burst upon boy gr at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, and at once besieged Lincoln Hall. Wo were 
before the Topekans, for not one was near the hall, so we 
sat down in a packed mass on the pavement to await the 
opening of the doors seven hours later. The Topekans soon 
swarmed round us, . 

“Say!” called one after a long stare of undisguiced 
wonder, “ what you fellers doin’ h dad 

In silent contempt we pointed to the notices everywhere : 
“To-night! Madame Patti at Lincoln Hall!” 

The Topekan roared and confided the joke in a voice of 
thunder to LG cae generally. Madame Patti had sung at 
Lincoln Hall, Topeka, two nights previously ! 

The speed with which we Mammoth citizens stormed 
Toreka was nothing compared to the velocity of our retreat 
from it. 


I CED 


rere ee 


Last Year’s Ticket. 

A rew days agoI met a man badly down at heel and 
with every look of being bard up. He accosted me with: 

“ Sir, I have a ticket for the play in the Opera House to- 
morrow night which I will sell you for 6d.” 

I looked at the ticket and found it a stall ticket admitti 
two and value for 5s. I immediately gave the man 6d., an 
told my wife when I got home that I had a ticket to admit 
two to the play to-morrow night and to get ready in time 
to accompany me. 

To-morrow night arrived, but when on presenting my 
ticket the man in buttons looked at me, called a policeman, 
and charged me with entering the theatre with a bogus 
ticket, on again looking at the ticket I found the date on it 
was July, 1898, I got off with a caution. 


oe 


**Home Sweet Home.” 

A Lavy one day lodged information at the police-station 
that her child had been lost. When she arrived home she 
found to her joy that the child had returned during her 
absence. 

It was only when two hours after she heard the crier in 
the street describing her child and offering a reward to any 
person who would take the same to the station, that she 
remembered she had not informed the authorities that her 
child was safe. 


Pig-headed. 
Tue best example to this was supplied by a count 
bill-poster vecnnily, A a of aiaouncing 


week’s tour in Scotland had been consigned to him, with 
a request for immediate display. In their transit, however. 
from some reason they got yed a fortnight ; but the 
bill-poster, not noticing the dates, set promptly about to 
a y them as requested. 

¢ was whilst he was engaged in that task that a number 
of ms returning from the town he was advertising 
noticed him, and drew his attention to the absurdity of his 
action in pasting the bills then. 

“Ob,” said the latter, “it makes no difference to me when 
the tour was: I’m only obeying instructions, and I'll pust 
every bill I’ve got before I’m finished.” 
) 


And he did. 
“A Bad Lot.” 
Durine the brief existence of a Birmingham papcr, they 
a new tale to run in that fortunate journsl, 


called “ A Bad Lot.” Preliminary were issued with 
the above words, but an illiterate bill-poster stuck ono on a 
placard advertising some freehold p: ssi for sale. Tho 
consequence was the newspaper was alet in damages, 


“To Marry or Not to Marry ” is discussed in the current HOME NOTES. Married o aot, you'd better bey 4 copy. 


WEEK ENDING 
JULY 22, 1899, 
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RICH PEOPLE WHO 
PRETEND TO BE POOR. 


flow THE WELL-TO-po CHEAT DocTors AND GET 
ADVICE AND MEDICINE FREE AT THE HOSPITALS. 


ee 


Tre human animal is a great fraud in some respects. 
While the respectable poor, and sometimes even those 
in very struggling circumstances, would have you believe 
they are much better off than they really are, and aim 
at gmnytab ng in manner and style the methods of their 
richer brethren, the latter, on the other hand, are often 
found posing as poor, and see no harm in participating 
in those benefits which are especially set aside fur the 
good of a certain class of the community, some of whose 
members, however, as just hinted above, unfortunately 
think themselves far above such aid. 

Among those whose life's work carries them into 
cbannels identified, for instance, with the general 
hospitals of the country, it is a well-known fact tbat 
under the thin guise of apparent poverty many well-to- 
do people present themselves daily, at the hospitals for 
free advice and medicine, never thinking or opening 
their eyes to the fact that they are imposing and 
committing a social sin against their really poor 
brethren, whose rights and inheritance they are tres- 
passing upon, and, in many cases, to their dire loss. 

This practice has grown lately to such agyressive 
dimensions that at last action is being tiken by the 
general body of practitioners, who naturally feel that 
they are being cheated of their just dues,and who confess 
to feeling their incomes pinched. But how the remedy 
to be suggested can be worked out is a problem the 
solution to which, one can see already, is as difficult as 
the evil to be remedied is pernicious. 

Hospitals everywhere are popostine a great igcrease 
in the number of outdoor and casualty cases, a fact 
which proves that there is a rift in the lute somewhere. 
Dean Farrer, a usually well-informed man, not long ago 
declared that nearly half London was treated at the 
London hospitals free of charge. If that be true, the 
deficiency in the balance-sheets of hospitals is explained 


away. 

At a well-known hospital in the City a system is in 
operation for inquiring into the status of outdoor 
patientse—a Hee which might well be adopted by 
other hospitals to prevent the possibility of imposition. 
As many as 7,000 cases have been inquired into by their 
inspectors in cne year, and on the average as many as 
300 persons, questioned as to their means, voluntarily 
depurt every year, never more to return, this retreat 
heing due either to the operation of conscience, or bash- 
fulness; but it is believed to be due to conscience. 

At the same hospital it is found that nearly fifty 
persons on a yearly average give false addresses. This 
espionage from an outsider’s point of view should do 
good, but, as a matter of fact, the majority of prac- 
titioners regard the system with but a light love, their 
argument being that it is to the interest of the hospital, 
ier the one in question or any other, to treat as many 
cases as possible, so as to strengthen their usual 
annual appea!. But nevertheless, despite such captious 
en espionage has undoubtedly its good 
effects. 

To try to get advice and medicine free is only on a 
par with the eagerness of so many to get theatre passes 
on the same terms. It is a malady which seems to 
touch the spot of a considerable section of the commu- 
nity. There are actually surgeries in London where 
you can get advice and medicine for fourpence, yet so 
strong is the desire of the people to get either or both 
for nothing that they will spend fourpence in "bus fares 
and waste a good portion of the day for the sake of 
going to a free hospital, and those surgeries are run by 

ully-qualified men. 

A Cbiswick practitioner told P.W. that he knows of a 
patient who is being treated at the cancer hospital and 
ee ae to eel te by ee fare. 

A lady with an income of £1,500 @ year gets regular 
treatment for rheumatism at a hospital through 
influence. Of course, there is no harm in making use of 
your friends, but the line should be drawn at hospitals 
which are established for the “necessitous poor.” 

A City gentleman whose ear had developed symptoms 
of a new disease, the germs of which originate in 
hag compen receivers through their constant application 
tothe ears of all sorts of people, clean and unclean, 
a disease which has no proper name immediately 
went off in a cab to the nearest hospital and became an 
out-patient, notwithstanding that he is worth nearly 
£30,000 a year. This gentleman, like other well-to-do 
people, haz a great veneration for hospitals, because 
“you can rely on getting the very best advice,” but that 
high opinion carries a tail with it—imposition. In the 
case in point the first visit perhaps was pardonable, but 
not so succeeding visits; he was then cheating the 
hospital and an outside doctor, a state of things 
which applies to a vicar in receipt of a good in- 
come, who boasted at the dinner-table once 
that while he admired general practitioners for their 
zeal and devotion to duty, yet he would not call one in 
to attend him while there was a ital within a radius 
of ten miles, because the best advice was to be had 
there for nothing, and why should he for a second- 
rate thing’ when he could get a first-class article for 


nothing? He was right, but in his enthusiasm he for- 
got he was advocating imposition. 


circumstances, and living in his own house, and owning 


arty, 

Bath betas well known to the residents of a North 
London district. In many cases such imposition is 
doubtless thoughtlessly practised and perhaps with the 
best intention, namely, ie 

in the majority of cases hospital charities are abused 
by the well-to-do classes because of the belief that they 
have as much rizht to the benefits within their reach as 
anyone else, and, primarily, because there is nothing to 


pay. 

ne of the latter belong to that rich class posing 
as = who, on their jaunts to a hospital, 
clothes 


is what a lady did only the other day, nominally the 
patient of a doctor known to P.W., and whose income is 
estimated at £400 a year, but that is quite a common 
sin. 


eyes, but rather than go toa doctor prefer to journey 
to some eye hospital, where they monopolise the time 
and attention“of the medical men there to the delay and 
detriment of real and urgent cases awaiting to b2 
relieved of pain. 


that as a result of his consultation at an eye hospital he 
was given an order on un optician for a pair of spectacles. 


presently tickled with the poor rich man’s plaintive 


ones, and I'll pay the difference ?”’ 


Mistaken. 


P.W. also heard of « gentleman in very comfortable 
S* - i I nec your pardon. I thought this was Mr. Chuck- 
sley. 

“Tam Mr. Chucksley.” 

“Then Tam glad to find that when I thought I was 
mistaken I was mistaken in thinking I was mis- 
taken.” 

“What?” 

“T say when I thought I was mistaken I was mistaken 
in thinking I was mistaken, and being mistaken in 
thinking I was mistaken when I wasn’t mistiken, I was 
glad to find I was mistaken when I thought I was 
mistaken, because I wasn’t mistitken—or, rather, I was 
mistaken when I thought I was mistaken, and so I 
couldn't have been mistuken—well, at any rate, I’m glad. 
Looks a; if we were goiny to have rain, doesn't it?” 


—. of 
A Life-time Spent on Wheels. 


sending his son as an indoor patient, 


tting the best advice, but 


don old 
and affect the dejected air of the distressed. This 


Many reople are unnecessarily nervous about their 


271,560 miles travelled in one street of St. Louis is the 
record of the street. car driver of the United States, who 
has had the longest unbroken service. 

For thirty-one years this man has pursued his 
monotonous career on the front platform, and during 
the whole of this period he has a absent only sixty 
days from illness, and one day because he was laid off. 
having been caught smoking a cigar while on duty. If 
a similar punishment were meted out to the drivers of 
our own omnibuses there would be the inevitable outcry 
among the pro-tobacconists, but public opinion in 
America still prevents the use of “the weed” where it 
is likely to cause inconvenience to anyone. 

Mike Dooley, the driver in question, has worked 365 
days a year averaging 24 miles a day, or 8,760 miles a 

ear, his hours being sometimes by day and sometimes 
by night, and he has received 8s. a day for his labour, 
so that he has earned £8,165 from his employers, and 
has travelled far enough to have gone eleven and a hall 
times round the circumference of the earth. 


a eee 
For the Prevention of Rabies. 


It is related of a certain rich man shamming poor, 


He was duly served by the optician, whose ears were 


request: “Can you change these steel glasses for gold 
He did, that is, he 
paid the full price for the gold spectactes, being content 
in getting the famous oculist’s advice for nothing. It 
paid him to dress as a poor man. 

Such conduct is highly 1.eprehensilble and distinctly 
mean, but what shall be said of the highly-paid ballad 
vocalist who tips the pa at a certain hospital so that 
she can go in to see the throat doctor before the really 
poor and afflicted creatures who have been waiting their 
turn ever so long? The latter, placed as they are, seek- 
ing advice for nothing, are too timid to object, and so 
they stifle their emotions. 

It is not the injury that is done to doctors that con- 
scientious persons object to so much as the imposition 
on charity, though the doctors have, nevertheless, a 
real grievance to exploit, and one which is bestrode with 
difficulties. 

Dr. Alderson has suggested that medicine should be 
elevated to a State profession—that is, subsidised by 
the State from a fund sustained by a special tax 
levied parochially. This would free the public from 

aying fees to medical men, would practically close the 
Seer of hospitals run as charitable institutions, and 
would effectually put a ng to the abuses to which they 
are, without doubt, now shamefully subjected by the 
rich or well-to-do shamming poor. 

But how would medical students fare? If you prac- 
tically close the doors of the hospitals. you close, in a 
measure, the door that op2ns to medical knowledge, the 
drinking in of which gives life to the studies of young 
doctors. If sick people could be attended at home for 
nothing, of course ie wouldn’t go to the hospitals. We 

k now of medical cases, not surgical or casualty, 
which would be treated much as they are now. 


Set ee 
MonsIEvR DE France: “You wind up ze clock to 
make him go?” 
English Tutor: “ nay 
Monsieur de France: “ what for you wind up ze 


“‘ My father, who is an old man, has always been fond 
of dogs, and he has always performed an operation on 
all the animals he has owned to prevent them having 
the rabies,” said a gentleman to a P.W. correspondent 
in the United States. ‘“‘He has had but one animal 
affected, and in this case he failed to take the precaution 
he had done with the other dogs. 

““When he was seventeen years of age, he knew a 
German blacksmith who owned two poppies. He called 
my father one day and said, ‘I will show you something 
which will always be of use to you.’ Taking one of the 
dogs the blacksmith placed it on a boot top, and, pulling 
its mouth open, pulled the animal’s tongue out. Then 
he took a sharp knife and made a slit under the dog’s 
tongue, then took an awl and forced out a small worm. 
“When he had completed the operation, the blacksmith 
asked father to try his hand on the other animal, which 
he did. The blacksmith then said: ‘These dogs will 
never have the bana If they are bitten by a 
mad dog their jaws will lock and they will not be able 
to open them.’ 

he ker said his father had taken the precau- 
tion to follow the blacksmith’s advice. One of the dogs 
which had been treated by this process was bitten by a 
dog which was mad, and in a few days the mouth of the 


beesiness to make him stop ? dog became locked, and the animal died without inflict- 
ing any injury to anyone.” 
“ Dip you ever laugh until you cried, Tommy ? ee as gee 
4 a ay, this morning.” i h 
“ at a ” 
“Well, pa ste on a tack and I laughed; then pa To Stop si ng by oums ead 
caught me laughing and I cried.” mperes. 


——— ae fee 


“I1's hard tobe happy once you've got a reputation 
for saying sarcastic things,” remarked the sad-eyed 
man. 

“ What's the trouble P” 
“T’ve lost another friend. I complimented him on 
being the most cool-headed person I ever saw. He took 
it as an allusion to the fact that he is totally bald.” 
of oo 

Very THIck.—They were talking about the London 
fogs, and someone stated that his , eo steamer had 
stopped every few yards on its way to London Bridge, 
the fog being so thick that it was impossible to see 


THE arresting of bleeding in surgical operations has 
always been one of the difficulties in certain and 
the electric current has been used before this with a 
view to bringing about that condition of heat which is 
necessury in order to cause the blood to clot and so act 
as a block to the mouth of bleeding vessels, arresting 
hemorrhage. 

This, indeed, has resulted in the utilisation of the 
electric cautery, as it is called in certain operations, the 
platinum wire at a red or almost white heat even sup- 
planting the knife, because it burns through the tissues 
and at the same time prevents the wound bleeding to 
any great extent. This effect of heat was, indeed, known 
to our ancestors, who used red-hot irons or boiling pitch 
to sear the surface of the flesh after their operutions, 
thus causing an immense amount of suffering to the 
patient, before the days of chloroform. 

A new adaptation of this use of electricity, for the 
purpose of stopping bleeding, has been devised by 
inclosing a p‘atinum wire in a pair of forceps or other 
instrument, the wire being insulated in a bed of burnt 
pipeciay, and as soon as the bleeding ves<el is seized by 
the forceps and compressed in the ordinary way. an 
electric current is turned on, whose effect is so greit 
that the tissues and the walls of the blood-vessels ure 
all agglutinated, so that the blood is no longer able to 


pass. 


ead. 
“Oh, that's nothing!” said another man. “Coming 
down from Dalston the fog is sometimes so thick that 
the driver has to get out and lead the engine.” 
——(»3<-—— 
A GENTLEMAN once asked a lawyer what he would do 
provided he had lent a man £100, and the man had left 
the country without sending any acknowledgments. 
“Why, that’s simp!c; just write him to send an 
acknowledgment for the £1,000 you lent him. and he 
will doubtless reply stating it was only £100. That will 
suffice for a receipt, and you can proceed against him if 
necessary.” 


The study of ears is most interesting. Psycho’s advice on “ Whom to Marry,” in HOME NOTES will convince you of this. 
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SERIAL STORY. 


CAGED! 


The Romance of a Lunatic Asylum. 
~PLSROrve- 


By HEADON HILL. 


Author of “ Guilty Gold,” “ Queen of the Night,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Guss1z Brinas News. 


On the afternoon of the day which broke so ominously 
at the Grey House, Lord Haverstock sat before the fire in 
the snug coffee-room of “The Bull” at Gerrard's Cross. 
He and Lindsay Cathcart had taken up their quarters at 
the comfortable old coaching-inn, so as to be at d when 
Alf should bring off the coup, which he had undertaken to 
plan insido the asylum. His lordship had brought down 
two pairs of his fastest carriage-horses, which day and 
night stood ready harnessed by turns to bear the fugitives 
toa place of safety whenever Alf should be able to effcct 
Kate's escape. For tho Law, be it remembered, was still 
on the side of the Vantbraces. 

Lindsay had gono to town to make one more attempt to 
urge tho Lunacy Commissioners to specdier action, and, 
when, presently, the door of the coffee room was opened, 
Lord Haverstock thought for a moment that he had 
returned. But when the newcomer advanced to within 

of the flickering firelight one glance showed the 
mistake. The shrunken, diminutive figure in seedy black, 
clutching a napless tall hat in a claw-like hand, was 
certainly not that of the well-knit young barrister. 

The old peer eyed his manwuvres with curiosity mingled 
with amusement, for he saw that he himself was a source 
of interest to the little man—an intorest shown by a half- 
formed, but quickly checked intention to epenk followed by 
a nervous retreat to a chair just beyond the radius of the 
firelight, whence Haverstock became conscious that a pair 
of furtive eyes were blinking at him. ’ 

“TI am not taking up too much of the fire, I hope, sir; 
there, pray come forward, that will give you more room,” 
gaid Haverstock courteously, moving his chair back. 

The little man crept to the hearthrug and warmed his 
skinny fingers at the choerful blaze, mumbling thanks. 
But he did not desist from his scrutiny, and there 
was something so weirdly uncanny in the sidelong glances 
that he kept shooting, that Haverstock could stand it no 
longer. 

“You seem to have something to say to me; if so, why 
the deuce don’t you say it instead of giving me the jumps,” 
he blurted out. J 

The crouching figure winced as though threatened with a 


stick. 
“T trust that I have not been offensive, sir,” he said. “I 
came here to see a gentleman who, I understood to be stay- 
ing at the inn, and I was wondering if you could be him— 
though nearly sure you ain’t.” : 

“You mean my friend Mr. Cathcart,” said Lord Haver- 
stock. “I certainly ain't him. Why on earth couldn’t you 
ask me?” 

“TI am obli to you, sir, but it is confidential busi- 
ness, and it doesn’t always do to be tho first to mention 
names,” said the little man. “Might I ask if Mr. Lindsay 
Cathcart is considered a hard n—that is to say, of a 
vindictive nature,” he added cringingly. “I have not been 
—I mean, I do not enjoy very good health, and [ could not 
stand a very ee shock. I have had one lately, and it 
has somewha' i me.” 

Lord Haverstock drew his chair back a little, for an idea 
had struck him. This curious creature must be an escaped 
lunatic, he told himself. The Grey House was only a mile 
away, and the little man was doubtless one of the inmates 
who had broken loose after hearing of Lindsay from Kate 
in the asylum, and then learning on arrival at the inn that 
he was staying there. : 

“You are one of Simon Vantbrace’s victims, eh?” asked 
the old kindly. : 

The little man gibbered at him like an ape, then broke 
into a low, chi 


some relicf, as is 
cart,” he added, when he saw that it was Lindsay who was 
ente’ : 
Tre victim of the Vantbraces ” left off warming his 

and shrank back into the shadows, fastening a hungry eye 
on Lindsay’s face as the young barrister came into the circle 
of the t. Absorbed in his own affairs, Lindsay did 
not see, or, if he saw, pay any attention to the insignificant 


“No luck!” he exclaimed dejectedly. 
ee itness, 
and that, of course, we cannot do. Not that they would 
believe him if we did—or want to believe 


coughed point , and made a 
towards the stranger. “That individual has been 
you; hadn’t we better hear what he has to say 


for 

w “The poor chap is quite cracked, but he 
to know if 

to 


“You wished to see me?” said Lindsa 


Etec looking crenkare vk canes oaderiog bacvied 


the 
again, nervously fingering the rim of his shabby hat. 
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knocked from under his to’ reason, he broke first into 
a howl like that of a whi dog, and finished with a 
stream of unintelligible cackle. At that moment tho door 
was spat and a waitress entered ry aed in the lamp. 

“Woman! lovely woman!” chanted Zincraft, kissing his 
hand to the girl, and mouthing at Haverstock and Lindsay, 
who knew not what to do. 

But their dilemma was shortlived. The open door dis- 
closed the ain bar, at which a man in a long racing 
coat was standing, hurriedly munching a sandwich and 
drinking a glass of sherry. At the sound of Zincraft's 
voice he came to the coffee-room door. It was Victor 
Vantbrace, who had left the “Grey House” for London 
early in the morning, but was returning in co uence of 
a vague but urgent telegram from Simon. He had stopped 
his fly at “The Bull” for some refreshment before going on 
to the asylum, and those quavering, familiar tones smot» 
upon his ear like a thunder-clap. He had believed them to 
be hushed for ever, for though he had searched the papers 
in vain for nows of a suicide at Cremorne, the absence of it 
had not surprised him, owing to the lateness of the hour 
at which he had heard the pistol-shot in the cabinet on th. 

revious night. And the authorities at the Gardens would 
ve been in no hurry to let the occurrence get into print. 

For a moment Victor was so astounded that he paid no 
heed to the other occupants of the coffee-room. 

“ Why, Zinky, old man, what are you babbling about?” 
he was beginning, when his ever watchful eye fell upon 
Lindsay, and at the same time the latter, recognising his 
fellow traveller from Dover, advanced a or two, 
stiffening his muscles ominously. Vantbrace, in ignorance 
that Lindsay had ascertained his namo from Alf, thought 
that he was about to be accused of stealing the diamond, 
and, knowing that he could not be proved guilty of that 
crime, assumed an air of jaunty impudence. 

“You have the advantage of me, sir, I was speaking to 
my maudling little friend here,” he said with an insolent 
smile at Lindsay. “Come along, Zink; people in your 
condition are likely to fall into bad company, and I’d best 
take you away before you get into mischief.” 

He saw that Zincraft been trying to range himself 
with the enemy, and, though the little doctor was clearly 
imbecile, and not capable of a lucid statement, he thought 
that he would be safer under lock and key at tho Grey 
House. It did not occur to him that the last sane cord in 
his former accomplice’s brain had only snapped during the 
last five minutes. 

But Lindsay was in no mood to be trifled with. With a 
knowledge of not a quarter of this man’s villainies, he yet 
had a full score against him, and he flung prudence to the 
winds, forgetting that Kate was still legally in the power 
of the Vantbraces. 

Lord Haverstock, guessing who Victor was, remembered 
it, and sprang to his young friend’s side with a word of 
caution ; but he was tco late, and the warning fell on ears 
that did not hear. Lindsay’s fingers wero already twined 
in the collar of Victor’s coat. 

“Take your hand off mo, you brute! Here, landlord! 
Help !” Victor cried. 

But from first to last Lindsay said never a word. Hoe 
half-dragged, half-pushed his man from the coffee-room and 
snatching a stout but pliable whangee cane from the hall- 
stand as he passed, hustled him out on to the open green 
—_ in front of the inn. Shreapng his shoulders, Lord 
Mioseed a an. ecolasy etic tel Joak sonen seumgii 6 

in an whi ) just sense enough to 
feel. The landlord came out, and a little group of 
ostlers and servants gathered as by ic, and when they 
saw what was afoot not one of them offered to prevent the 
righteous vengeance of Lindsay’s strong arm. The Vant- 
braces were well hated in the neighbourhood, and there are 
men there now, after thirty years, who will tell you with 
pride how they saw’ the young “madhouse-keeper” 


“ My name is Zincraft, sir, a Doctor of Medicine, and till 
recently in the employ of Mr. Vantbrace of the Grey House 
Asylum,” he tremulously. “I wish to make a 
confession to you, and to throw myself upon your 
mercy, for there aro others worso than myself. You have 

n—”? 

“One moment,” interrupted Lindsay; “does your con- 
fession affect Miss Kate Milborne, at present an inmate 
the Grey House ?” ; 

But Zincraft shook his head and stared blankly. Eifher 
he was incapable of seeing that he had done anything 
wrong in tho he had played in signing the certificate, 
or the name of Milborne escaped his memory—probably 
the latter, for he had been pice heavily during tho 
last few days. All his feeble mental power was fixed on 
one idea—vengeance on Elmslie and Victor Vanthrace— 
and, to hfs limited understanding of the game those two 
were playing, there was but one weapon available for that 
Lge Even his vague suspicions, connecting Victor 
with Percy’s disappearance, had been driven into the back- 
ground by the indictment he had framed. . 

“It may be so, but not within my knowledge,” he roplied. 
“I was about to say, sir, that you have been the object of 
® conspiracy, which I see by the papers has been only too 
successful, though not in the way originally intended. I 
allude to the loss of a valuable diam ond on your journcy 
from Dover to London.” i 

“ Well?” said Lindsay, beginning to lose interest in a con- 
fession which did not appear to immediately touch Kate. 
The episode of the diamond, now securo in the safo of a 
Hatton Garden merchant, had receded into unimportance 
in face of the great calamity that had overwhelmed them. 

“ You are not going to tell us that you stole the gem?” 
said Lord Haverstock, who was, of course, aware of the 
vicissitudes of the diamond, and its return by Alf. 

“No, sir, I am not a thief, with all my misfortunes,” 
whined Zincraft. ‘“ But I was put up to get you robbed of 
the diamond by a woman who is a nurse at the Grey House, 
and who is hand-and-glove with Victor Vantbrace. She 
fooled me into it, gentlemen, because I bl eg the ground 
she trod on, and then she cast me off when I had served hor 
turn. But I fooled them at the finish—her and her 
smart lover,” he added, with a cunning Icer from one to 
tho other. “They thought they had driven mo to suicide 

ve me a pistol to blow out my r hot brains with, 
only I didn’t: I blazed it off so that they should hear the 
poh and then set to work to find you, Mr. Cathcart, to 
tell you the tale.” 
“The man is a maniac!” whispered Haverstock. The 
idea of love as a motive for the misdeeds, real or imagined, 
of this shrivelled atomy confirmed his conviction that they 
had a madman to deal with. But Lindsay’s legal training 
enabled him to grasp the significance of the connection. 
The Vantbraces had stolen Kate, and now it ap, d that 
a plot to steal the diamond emanated from the Grey House. 

@ plot was obviously the same ore, and worthy of close 
sifting. This curious penitent must be the shifty individual 
whom Alf had descril to him as having gone to Mrs. 
Spriggs with uncalled-for warnings in order to gain 
information. : 

“Go on,” he said sternly. “Iam not going to promise 
you immunity till I know how fur you are implicated, but 
this I will guarantee—there is a bitter reckoning in store 
for Mr. Victor Vantbrace and for his father. We are only 
waiting for the evidence of a young lady now in their 
hands to have them punished for a worge outrage than 
diamond robbery.” 

So straightway Zincraft began, and with a painfully 
evident struggle to be coherent, told how Elmslie had come 
to him and cajoled him into a promise to do all in his 
power to prevent Lindsay Cathcart taking the diamond 
safe home. He did not spare himself in the narrative, but 
confessed to having hired a noted bully to lure Lindsay to 
a place where he could be conveniently robbed on arriving 
at Charing Cross, and he grew almost pathetic over his own 
disappointment when Beamish failed to carry out his 
instructions. 

“I’m glad enough the fellow didn’t obey orders, now, 
gentlemen,” he went on. “That she-devil would have 
thrown me over just the same—indeed, as it is, she thinks 
that it was by my scheming you were robbed—but I have 
not that other great crime upon my soul. Low as I have 
was not the author of that.” 


By tho timo the business was th: th Victor was a 
Tintoay was not bier 


~~ blows. 
bad o beggar go now, my boy, unless you mean to kill 
LH es a faint in a minute.” 


“What!” cried in a So Lindsay stayed his arm; and Vantbrace went s! r= 
breath, “co you mean that the scoundrel who wrecked the | ing, bare-headed and nearly blinded, towards the fly which 
train was the same man whom was waiting for him in the road. The driver had 

* tlemen ; he must have wanted the diamond all | descended from the box to the door for when a 
to h and so my—my harmless, at leazt less wearing hat tilninasd' etek dajacted beater, kad Dook= 

ul, little scheme into that wholesale slaughter,” together dishevelled, Hpmngh Aecel pater paar 
whined Zincraft, “You see what I though,” he| “Yow ain’t Mr. Cathcart,” she aloud to herself, and, 
Prvccatied ta: sieceges eee oe oe eving Sm cobehing dent of Lindsay, sped on to him with her news. 
“Nina Elmslie and Victor Vantbrace are responsible for | It was Flash Alf’s sweetheart, who had appointed 
Wat onsen: © So von bad ot ees roe voyee 8 herself outside at the Grey House since her lover had 
would not have happened. Let tho law claim them for it, | been Sick and sorry as he was, Victor 
paper basaged I cael remp engeree! pcre esd tar id her as the girl he had seen with Zincraft s‘ 
So enyee foe marening. £0 Hee two torn asunder page Dap tere elo tall el reece yl amar 
one on carriage hear what passed. 

later, tobe oat to Pronimeve daring Hee Majetys | slow nn ge 

er s 

pleasure,” said Haverstock hotly. ‘“ What interest can “Ere you are, sir!” she cried, “ I’m real glad I took on 
pir pi ging olny goo pales pnd gr emerge the Jiayin’ angel to Alf. cod dhmagiry Bape 

I can guess, but I won’ b [gel eevee greta in that asylum. I was watchin’ ‘im all time 
was thesh reply. “ AndI am afraid there is no | from a tree that eo handy tothe wall. There’s been 
ciate ae Sek ob oe beosion’, wet | gle Goan itaems Switaes st 

ve a as But 
iSiesatozabytotaog me Aa erat | “EBS yon man 
; more. lorthe man | “Do you mean that the girl was killed madman?” 
oon aa toe ealad oe ae one naked Lord Harerstook hoastoty, for Lamang) was unable to 
Vantbrace was genuinely anxious for me to realise the “*Peared like it,” said Gussie, who had no thought for 
value of the stone—for his own horrid purpose, of course.” | aught else than her lover's achievement—futile though it 

Te et Amen Ma tut doa tee seemed to have been. 

speedy effect on Zincraft. He had stood, furtively look- Victor Vantbrace got into the fly, his maimed features 
from Lord Haverstock to with the air of a | twisted into a B carey anti ite 
ebcace’ uming’ or Sis cochinen the last prop . { be continued.) . 
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WE ARE FIRING AWAY MONEY! THE TRIALS 


The weight of powder used to discharge this gun is represented in the number of pounds value of 


these coins. here may be some 
shillings and pence over, but that you 
must find out. Count up the coins 
and as many £5 notes as you can 
find, put your total on the space 
provided, and send this sketch to us 
in an envelope marked 
““ Gun,” to arrive not later 
than Monday, July 24th. _ 


~~May we ask you at the 

same time to inclose a few 

= s for the Fresh Air 
un 
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Johnny’s Long-Headedness. 


Sate 


« JoHNNY,” said the new minister to the six-year-old 
oungster seated upon his knee, “if I give you two nice, 
ig Sia what will you do with them ? ” 

“Gobble ’em,” said Johnny. 
“But how about your little brother, Tommy? Are 
you willing to give him some of them ?” : 
“Oh, yes, I will give him the stones,” replied the 
generous Johnny. 
be do with the stonesP He can’t eat 
them 


“No,” said Johnny, “ but be can plant ’em, and they 
will into a tree, and when he gets a big man he 
will have lots of plums.” 

“Yes, but why not give him the other part and keep 
the stones yourself, and then you would be the one to 
have the nice big trees full of plums? ” 

“Yes, I would like to do that,” said Johnny, “only, 
you see, I am two years older than Tommy, and | might 
die before the trees grow big.” 


et ferred 
Hair-Planting. 


eos 


A TuRKIsH physician has been experimenting suc- 
cessfully on the transplanting of hairs, one by one, to 
bald parts of the scalp. His results seem to show that 
there is no impossibility in the complete renewal of a 
lost head of hair by this means. 

The physician, Dr. Menahem Hodara, tried his 
experiments in the case of a disease that had removed 
nee of his patient’s hair. His plan was to scarify the 

re surface, and to implant thereon hairs removed 
from other parte of the patient's head. The hairs used 
for the purpose were trimmed with scissors at each 
end. 

Some four weeks after implantation a certain number of 
the hairs were found to have taken root, and in no long 
time a goodly new crop was produced. 

Encouraged by these results, Dr. Hodara has since 
applied the method in other cases of baldness following 
favus, and he thinks himself justified in stating that 
“ clinically there can be no doubt as to this very curious 
fact—that small bundles of hair stems cut with scissors 
and implanted in the incisions made with the scarifier 
can take root and grow, forming in time long and 
visible hairs.” ; 

By microscopic examination he has satisfied himself 
that after some weeks a real new bulb forms at the 
lower end of the implanted hair. Dr. Hodara’s results 
are interesting in themselves, and still more in the 
promise which they appear to offer of further results, 
undreamt of, or at any rate unmentioned, by the in- 
genious experimenter. a 

Why should not the same treatment be applied in 
cases of ordinary baldness? Many bald men would 
gladly submit to have their scalps ploughed and after- 
ward sown with new hairs if there was a reasonable 
hope of even a moderate harvest. 


Your f not be fortune, but it 
a a oe (Full particulars are to be found in 
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wae “I want you to know I don’t stand on 
les.” 
a (glancing at her feet): “No, dear, I see you 


oe fees 


“Yes, she has brought her dog up in the most 
fashionable way.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“ Yes, he barks at anyone who is worth under a half- 
million.” 

oe 2 eee 

Miss Terry: “Do you know the language of 
flowers ? ” 

Jack Ardupp: “What do you mean—the langua 
spoken by the girl who gets them or the fellow who 
pays for them?” 

coon Dene 

Op Crusty: “You ask for my daughter? Why, 
young man, at your present salary you could not even 
dress her.” . 

Suitor: “Oh, yes, sir! I could keep her in gloves.” 

Old Crusty: “Gloves! Do you mean to insinuate 
that my daughter would wear only gloves?” 

Suitor: ‘“‘ Pardon me, sir; I asked only for her hand.” 

——~»42—__ 

A POETICAL genius, in answering the advertisement 

of a cook, wrote as follows : 
“Can you roast and can you boil ? 
Can you wash and can you toil?” 
The answer from the applicant was as follows: 
“T can roast your sonnets brown; 
I can boil your verses down.” 
— >to 

Two Kinps or Men.—“ What kind of a man is 
Biblington P” 

“No account at all. He knows a dozen languages, 
is up in all the sciences and arts; in fact, he’s read 
everything and remembered it all; but what does all 
that amount to?” 

“ Well, how about Staver?” 

“Oh, now you're talking Staver is a smart man 
—a really smart man. hy, he made £5,000 on just 
one turn of the market last week! I tell you Staver 
has brains—he has,” 

eet 8 ees 

A CELEBRATED man not long since received a just 
rebuke. He knew how to make a most excellent cup of 
coffee. A country on wrote to him asking for the 
recipe. His request wus granted, but at the bottom of 
the letter was the following manifestation of stupendous 


conceit; 
“T hope that this is a genuine request, and not a sur- 
fitions suade of secutlnd. my autograph.” 
‘o this the lied ; 


“ Accept my thanks for the recipe for making coffee. 
I wrote in faith, and, in order to convince you of 
that fact, allow me to return what it is obvious you 
infinitely prize, but which is of no value to me—your 
autograph.” 


may be an index to a very good character. 


Send 
HOME NOTES.) 


is" JUMPER. 


He Has a Harper Time THAN Most MEN. 


“TICKET, sir, please!” 

“Ticket? The booking-office is at the next corner.” 

“Your ticket, please!” 

“T’m not a booking-clerk, man!” 

“Your ticket, sir! Where did you get on? Where 
are you going to?” 

“Oh! That's what you want, is it? I got on at 
Paris, and I’m going to Timbuctoo. Good afternoon.” 

This scene tovk place on the top of an omnibus as it 
passed Clapham Junction railway station, the parties to 
the dialogue being a passenger and a ticket inspector, 
who had “ jumped ” the bus in order to check the fares. 

The incident prompted P.W. to enter into convers:- 
tion with the “ jumper”—i.e., ticket inspector—and. as 
a result of the interview, came away with the opinion 
that, while the ordinary man has a surfeit of trials and 
troubles, a ’bus inspector has a plethora of these com- 
modities. 

Just how many “jumpers” there are in London is 
hard to estimate; but as each of th> big ’bus companies 
keep a large staff of them, as well as many private 
owners of stage lines, the number runs well up into the 
hundreds. Asa body of men they favourably compare 
with any walk of life, both in prpearinee: intelligence, 
and civility; and yet it would be hard to find any class 
so mutually hated by both fellow employ’s and a daily 
increasing percentage of the general public. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that the men are at timesa 
little bru 


ive us 
while all 


insult 


That runs on its own got gual the rails, while we are 
i which a passenger hives to 


“Even more than that—and few People know this— 
& passenger need not pay then. e can give his 
name and address, and make you send and collect. 


Yes, sometimes, but we make it 
unpleasant for the man by requiring him 
to go to the nearest police-stution to verify his address. 
Altogether, we get it all round. We cannot compel the 
passengers to do anything; they are the masters, and 
so much so that if I got on a ’bus which already had its 
full complement of passengers, the conductor can be 
summoned for carrying more than his licensed number, 
unless he puts me off. This has been done more than 
once, and a conviction secured.” 


“THE BRAND OF 
THE BROAD ARROW." 


A Remarkable Story of Convict Life 
by Major Arthur Griffiths will commence in the 
Summer Double Number of Pearson’s Weekly. 
Ready August 4th. Order a copy 


your photo to “ Psycho” and see. 
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NOW MEN NAVE 
MADE MILLIONS. 
Some Golden Roads to Fortune. 


1X —‘The House of Rathechild tontuan), 


In later years, when Wellington was preparing the way 
for Waterloo by winning victory after victory against 
Napoleon and his most brilliant generals in the Penin- 
sula, the London house of Rothschild had the opportu- 
nity to come to the rescue of the English Government— 
the most stable Government, with the best filled 
exchequer in the world. But in these days of heavy fight- 
ing and heavier subsidies to impoverished allies it came 
to pass that England found herself unable to meet 
some drafts that the “Iron Duke” made upon her. 
Rothschild heard of the complication, made haste to 
buy up the drafta at a heavy discount, and after holding 
them for a short time they were of course redeemed at 


This enterprising stroke of business brought the 
house into intimate contact with the British government, 
which in the end intrusted the London representative 
with the task of conveying specie to Wellington and 
other commanders in Spain. By this time the Paris 
branch of the Rothschild house had been established 
and it will prove to whata commanding position the 
firm had attained in the world, and how cleverly their 
secret means of communication were organised, when it 
is told that the gold for Wellington’s army in Spain 
was actually forwarded to the English commander by 
the Rothschilds through France. The house is supposed 
to have cleared on an average £150,000 a year for eight 
years over this commission, and much more for paying 
the subsidies to the Continental Allies. 

When the war-clouds were thickest over England and 
the future looked blacker than at any period of her storm 
history, in the year 1812, when not only Europe with 
Napoleon at the head, but America, had thrown down 
the gauntlet to the United Kingdom, Mayer Amschel, 
first of the Millionaire House of Rothschild, died. To 
mourn him he left a family of ten, five sons and five 
daughters and the faithful Gudula, the mother of mil- 


naires. 

Shortly before he died Rothschild called his five sons 
to his bedside and in his parting instructions counselled 
them never to lose touch of one another, to consult and 
to council over every important move and never to act 
in any matter that involved a substantial sum without 
holding a family council. This sound advice the sons 
took to heart and acted upon it all through their lives. 
During their father’s day branches of the firm had been 
established in London, Paris, Vienna and Naples and 
at the head of each was a brother, the eldest, Anselm 
mg he taking ch of the parent office in Frankfort, 
so that the Rothschild brothers had their fingers u 
the pulses of the financial world. They pac 

m of rapid communication and by this means were 
able to send important bits of information to one another 
long before the news reached their respective centres in 
the ordinary course, and this fy Sein on many occasions 


enabled them to take great advantage of the market in 
their bayings and sellings. 
Durin; life of the founder of the family the little 


shop in Frankfort continued to be the head-centre of all 
the Rothschilds’ activity. On his death it, by grace, 
continued to be considered so. But the brothers well 
knew, and the world soon learnt, that the centre of 
real power was in London. Here, King of Finance and 
Schemer Extraordinary, Nathan Mayer, third son of 
nae Amechel Rothschild reigned, a cier far more 
skilful in manipulating markets and seizing gigantic 
opportunities than any Rothschild before or since his 
Sy. Sea accuse bim of having been rather unseru- 
pulous. He certainly resorted to all the manifold tricks 
of the Stock Exchange and money market, he thought of 
nothing but himeelf and his firm, his life had no other 
object than money-making pure and simple. This he 
himeelf clearly recognised. 

A quarrel with a Manchester merchant first brought 
the man to mer In those days English cotton was 
King on the Continent. Of competitors there were 
none, and the merchants of Lancashire were, no doubt, 
rather ager in their dealings with the foreigner who 
must buy of England or do without. A representative 
of Lancashire paid a visit to Frankfort to supply the 
merchants with his wares. The Rothschilds pt occa- 
sion to buy, but in the “ peor oung Nathan and 
the salesman fell foul of one another, and in the end the 
ee man refused to supply the persistent young 

ew. 

Nathan, without a moment's hesitation, announced 
to his father that he intended to go abroad to Manchester, 
and see if he could not treat with principles on better 
terms than with the haughty agent. He knew not a 
word of English, but in a short time after landing on 

’s shores he was not only bu great quantities 
of manufactured goods at terms more fa le 
than he could have got them in Frankfort, but he was 
supplying the manufacturers themselves with their d 
and raw material. He took with him to England £20,000, 
eee heme 
possessor of £60,000. learnt English and made up 


his mind that England was the country of the fature, 
and the place for him to establish himeelf in. From 
Manchester he made his way to London. It is told that 
in five years on the London Stock Exchange he multiplied 
his capital 2,500 times. P 

Those were the days of slow-sailing packets staggering 
over the seas, and the lumbering stage coach plunging 
through the mud of ill-kept highways, and news, unlike 
this, the day of express trains, the telegraph and the 
telephone, was heavy of foot and long on the road. In 
no department of the world’s activity is it so true that 
time is money as on the Stock Exchange, and the fortun- 
ate speculator who can get even half-an-honr’s start of 
his fellows can make his fortune. Nathan Mayer Roth- 
schild ised the advantage of early information. 
The news that flew abroad at the time he took the reins 
in hand in England was news that affected the destiny 
of empires, aan government securities of all kinds and 
conditions rose or fell many points on the receipt of 
news good or bad. Rothschild caw that if his firm 
could in some way arrange it so that their special 
messengers would outstrip the ordinary bearers of news, 
he could make a puppet of the Stock xchange. 

To carry out his wishes he set energetically to work to 
organise a line of swift sailing boats to ply between 
various Continental ports and England. In connection 
with these and with his couriers he procured and trained 
al number of carrier pigeons to fly from Paris and 
other vital centres to the sea coast. To perfect the 
system of rapid communication he spared no expense, and 
on many occasions the result of this animated chain, 
whose links were carrier-pigeons, couriers and cruisers, 
was such as to cover the total expense many thousands of 
times over. 

When one of his panting messengers brought 
bim word of an epoch-marking event, a revolution or a 
victory, Nathan Meyer could without any qualm of con- 
science cause false news to be spread abroad sothat stocks 
would rise, when if the truth had been known they would 
have fallen, and vice versd. Rothschild seems never to 
have varied in his belief that ultimately Napoleon’s 
power would be shattered, but before this was finally 
accomplished the Napoleon of war gave the Napoleon 
of finance many a sore fright. 

When Bonaparte marched for Waterloo, Rothschild 
was thrown into a fever of excitement. His whole was 
staked against the Man of Destiny. The weight of 
suspense of waiting for the news of the campaign to 
reach London proved quite too much for the financier, 
so he packed up and eet out for Brussels to follow 
Wellington’s army. All the world knows how brave 
Blicher and his army crumbled up before the fierce 
cha of the French. When news of this disaster 
reached the ears of Rothschild, he was thrown into a 
great state of nervous agitation. Fears for his fortune 
crowded upon him—he gazed with dismay at Welling- 
ton's little force that stood between him and ruin. On 
the morning of the eventful day of Waterloo, Nathan 
Rothschild took up a position upon un eminence over- 
looking the field of action, and there in acute mental 
distress hesurveyed the kaleidoscope struggle, beholding 
with despair and alarm the te onslaught of the 
French cavalry, and the d advance of the mighty 
hosts of infantry ; and as the fortunes of the day varied 
his spirits rose and fell in unison with the fluctuations 
of the fight. 

But when he beheld the larid repulse of the Old Guard 
and heard the British cheer that rose up from the field 
of CuEDAES and realised that upon the success of the 
charge of those valiant warriors all Napoleon’s ho’ 
had centred, his practical mind ised that 
this was the chance, Boe of a lifetime, but of a thousand 
years, to amass riches untold. Mounting a horse he rode 
at breakneck speed to Brussels, engaged a speedy con- 
veyance to Qstend, only to find such a wild storm raging 
that no boat dare put to sea. All the long way he ha 
kept a close mouth, and his thrifty spirit was overjoyed 
to find that at Ostend no one knew of the crowning 
victory achieved by the British arms. Rushing down 
to the quay, he passed from one boatman to another 
offering extrav: t terms to anyone who would put out 
to sea in the face of the hurricane. 

At length one mariner more daring than his fellows 
consented to make sail on condition that Rothschild 
pea down two thousand francs. grieved at the exor- 

itant price, he nevertheless counted out the money to 
the boatman’s wife, and with great good fortune landed 
at Dover in the evening, from which port he posted with 
all speed to London and was on the Stock — 
next morning occupying his favourite spot, his bac 
against a pillar. 

To the Government, the Stock Exchange, and the 
—— ublic, he leben re only the disastrous news of 


defeat of Blicher. His looks were careworn, 

his bod: —the wild journey materially assisted 
him to dissemb d his known agent sold bonds and 
shares at any price. Such a “slump,” followed the bad 
news as had poaronly ever been Prices fell to 
pieces. Rothschild sold—but his unknown te 
ext 


secretly bought everything at their own price. 
day still no news in London from Wellington. The 
great stockbroker*however, had had time to count his 
purchases, and assured of gain that satisfied even his 
ambition, he sent the news of Waterloo to the Govern- 
ment, and spread it broadcast through the land. The 
change was electric. ing care flew from every 
Seco and wiideet 107 Teeey ie place; flags were fi 

to the wind, jangled and danced in every churc 


steeple, and the stocks and shares that yesterday had 
dropped in price almost to nothing, regained at one 
leap their old prices, aye, and still went up. One 

iNlion sterling is the amount Nathan Mayer Rothschild 
cleared by this coup. Although he kept the whole 
kingdom waiting in agonising suspense a whole day 
and night, suspense gravated by the cruel news he 
brought of Bliicher’s defeat, he nevertheless was able to 
do his shrewd stroke of business, to make sure that he 
had scored, and then to give England the first news of 
the victory. 

Four years after Waterloo he undertook his first great 
loan for the British Government, a loan that amounted 
to £12,000,000 sterling. In 1918 he had issued a Prussian 
loan for £5,000,000 at 5 per cent, und six years later for 
the same country another of £3,500,000. Besides these 
he issued heavy loans for Belgium, Russia, Austria and 
other countries, and in his latter years he became the 
financial agent of nearly every civilised government, 
although persistently declining contracts for Spain and 
the American States. He died in 1886, and there 
followed his coffin to Jewish East-end cemetery the 
Lord Mayor and sheriffs, the Russian, Neapolitan, 
Austrian, Prussian and Portugese ambassadors, the 
funeral procession measuring a mile in length. 

His son, Baron Lionel, succeeded him as the active 
member of the firm and won great notoriety by being 
chiefly instrumental in the removal of civil disabilities of 
the Jews. Of Anselm Mayer, who took charge of the 
Frankfort house, Carl installed at Naples, Solomon at 
Vienna, and James head of the Paris house, nothing need 
be said except that they prospered exceedingly with the . 

wth of eauncael . In 1815 each of the five 
Brothers were created by Austria Barons, and were 
granted the privilege of hereditary landowners. Many 
years later in England the head of the houze was created 


a Peer. 
Such in brief is the known history of the house of the 
Red Shield. 
(Next week: SIR TITUS SALT.) 


[Articles have already appeared on CECIL RHODES 
(462), James Tyson (483), Sources oF GREAT 
Fortunes (464 and 465), Conne.ius VANDERBILT 
(466), Lt Hune Cuane (467), Jay Goutp (468), THE 
House oF RoTHScHILD (469).] 


READ THIS NOTICE BEFORE GOING TO TOWN. 
“Pearson’s Weekly” Railway and 
Cycling Insurance. 


—+>o1e+——_ 
_475 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


Insusance holds good for number of claims to 
extct of £2OOO—not for one only, aie 


ED (o) 00 SPECIALLY GUARANTEED 


OceaAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CorPORATION LIMITED. 
4, 42, and 4, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


r Claims, under the following conditi manst b 
Ge cee bp As arth Guys to the ew ultras oe . 


INSURANCE TICKET, applicable to passenger trains ia 
Great Britain ond Irelana, 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 
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ZI BBRABY CERTIFY that the premium in respect 0° 

\KLY RAILWAY ISURANCE and a's: 
EB has been pete up to Ju'y Sist, 1899, and 
every purchaser ip Bef rcraagk 'S WERKLY ie insured 


herefore 
eG gel ipo t Ansthent te the extent 170 
UB AN! Cycling Accident un 
conditions named in 


Buy HOME NOTES if only for the children. There are many pastimes described in it, each week, for them. 


WEEK ENDING 
JuLy 22, 1899. 


People Who Bake Themselves. 


Amona the extraordinary ideas of the emotional 
mind none strikes the ordinary mortal with more 
astonishment than the fact that men will not onl 
voluntarily wound themselves, or submit to be wounded, 
but will even go the length of taking their own lives in 
order to make reparation for their sins, or to propitiate 
what they believe to be an offended deity. 

This last custom is, perhaps, the characteristic of 
those whom we generally re as savages; for suicide 
asa form of religion is certainly to be found in the 
happily fast dying Suttee, that custom which compelled 
the or of an Indian to die when her husband was 
buried. 

Occasionally, this self-slaughter is practised in clubs, 
formed for the Purpors of determining the order in 
which its members shall kill themselves, Tat the custom 
has occasionally a more extended sphere. 


Such is the case with the Begonny, a sect of Russians | 
who live in the village of Ternowo, near Tiraspol. They | 


are an ancient faction, who originally were part of the 
orthodox Russian Church. They, however, separated 
from it in 1666 when the sect of Starowerzi, or Ancient 
Believers, left the orthodox institution in consequence of 
those drastic reforms by Peter the Great, which won for 
him the title of Anti-Christ. 

The Begonny: who have occupied a prominent part in 
all recent Polish movements in Russia are not, as might 
be supposed, religious fanatics, albougt they have to 
all intents and purposes been associated with a religious 
movement. Their origin was a political and economical 
one, for their agitations have always been directed 
towards greater personal liberty and political power for 
individual members of Society. Possibly because 
of the grinding heel of Russia which crushes 


INFLUENZA TONIC! 


citizens who have been marked out for the disp'ay 
of its power and autagonism, they demand the 
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A LITTLE boy and girl were standing at the bedside 


of a sick mother, who was administering words of 


abolition of documents for proving identity and | caution tothe pair. They were going out to tea, and 


consequently for the abolition of the necessity of the | the mother said as she kissed 


passport, while their desire is towards countries in 
which pecple can live unknown in the pursuit of that 
wisdom which it is their desire to attain. 

One of their members expressed their belief in a 
manifesto, in which he said: The truth is alone to be 
found when one flees from officialdom and lives as a 
settler. I do not recognise our laws. Do with me what 
you will. I will bear my cross.” e 

The outcome of this belief is naturally a repudiation 
of compulsory military service, and if forced to bear 
arms the members of the Begonny are liable to that 
condition which may be described as emotional enthu- 
siasm, leading to self-sacrifice. 

Th2 form of death which these people adopt is burial 
while alive, a sentence which, it will be remembered, 
was characterised by one of the people in the Mikado 
as “a stuffy death,” but occasionally they have gone in 
for self-destruction by fire. 

Ten years ago, for instance, when the last great sacri- 
fice of this sect was made, the people adopte: this latter 
as the means of getting an eternal release from their 
trouble. On a single day, indeed, four families dis- 
appeared from a certain village and did themselves to 
death. A huge oven was built and into this, those who 
voluntarily decided to die, plunged themselves. 

Can the imagination conceive any more terrible 
position, or one more full of a certain grandeur. 

Then the people who lacked the necessary enthusiasm 
or the strength of mind, or who felt for some reason that 
they were not worthy of attempting this great achieve- 
ment, were discovered kneeling and praying while they 
wept for their relatives, whoze bones they kissed in an 
ecstasy of admiration and affection. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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er son: “Now, dear, 
mind and not be too boisterous.” 

His little sister pensively remarked as she said good- 
bye: “ Mustn't I be girlsterous, mamma?” 


—— 3 =— 


Doctor: “There you are again! Smoking your 
cigar down to the last half-inch. I have told you that 
it is unwholesome. It is the tail end of the cigar that 
is the most hurtful. The poison lurks there.” 

Mr. Nicotine: * That's all right, doctor. Icut off the 
tip, reverse the ciyar, and smoke it the other way. It 
tastes just as good, and I can use it all up. See?” 


ef 
Tue solid silver pencil-case offered in the “ Behindhan.1” 


competition has becn sent to Mr. A. H. Winterbon, of 
4 Albert Street, Warley, Essex; and the following twenty- 


‘ five competitors have each received a stereoscope : 


John Sewell, The Lund, Lamplugh, Cockermouth, Cumberlan1; Miss 
M. Harley, Tolka Lodge, Richmond Roal, Dublin; James Moore, 6 
Southview Street, Belfast; W. Armstrony, 5 Prin.e of Wales's Koid, 
Swansea; W. J. Ormiston, Cameronian Cottage, Bryuhyfryd, Swan-e 1; 
R. W. Carson, 14 Bath Place, Ayr; J. Rees, 29 Cardiff Street, 
Aberdure; W. McCrone, Waterloo Street, Kilmarnock; Arthur 
Partridge, 17 Alfred Roald, Sparkhill, Birmingham: F. Stork, 
Grosmont R.8.0., York; Mixs Pottage, Burnby, York; J. Chapman, 


Golden Bovt, Hunslet, Leeds; C. Quarkowsky, 41 Woodview, 
Manningham, Bradford; W. H. Brown, +3, een Street, 
Newion bot ; Joseph Bland, 82 Ros*bank d, Leeds; 


Miss Eleanor Clarkson, co. 102 Hunslet Hall Koad, Leeds; G. Gibsun, 
27 Fernhurst Road, Fulham, 8.W.; C. Clarke, Cirque Plege, Chalous 
sur Soane, France; G. Cowper, 3 Garfield Chambers, Royal Avenue, 
Belfast; H. Bice, 9 Leighton ‘Terrace, Exetcr; Miss M. 1. Collins, 
9 Trevelyan Street, Eccles; C. G. F. Chute, 3 Belleville Avenue, 
Rathgar Road, Dublin; H. G, Twyman, 61 Havelock Street, Cuuter- 
Hundred, Romsey, Hants; H. Pickles, 23 


} Burlington Koad, Blackpvol, 


SROVAL AJAX” CYCLES 


1999 Price Lists Free- 
Wonderful bargains 


_ ORGAN-TONE 


= ACCORDIONS 


Exceptional Value for 
Cash or Easy Terms 


ices. Curriage 
Easy terms 
) from 15/-monthly. on 


extracting corns and scraping off hard y PER MONTH 
exin on the fet. More efficient, better, 5 4s. Carriage Pai 
and sifer than any other’ means Bee Sew All ne : arrlage Vaid 


| PRICE LIST FREE, 
DOUGLAS & CO. 

7SOUTH S1REET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


known for roinoving those troublesome 


cluded 
excr scences. No risk of cutting, no SILVER QUFREN CYCLE Co. LTD 


CORN EXTRACTORS. | 


A most perfect little instrument for 
rom. 
Ozerine fits cease, It has cured, 


permanently, the very worat cases of Epiiepsy 
when cvery other remedy ha‘ failed. Pric +4 


MUSIC FOR SUMMER EVENINGS. 
and 11/., post free. Thouxinds of Testimonta!s. 


i CAMPBELL’S Gold Medal 
; MELODEONS 


@ With and Celestial 
Tone, and Charming Bell 
Accompaniments. 

NO HOME SHOULD 
BE WITHOUT ONE. 
The solemn Psalm, the soul- 


ironmongers, etc. 


None of the numerous 


ARBENZ’S PATENT Val 
ES 
Dlocd-potuming, no weakening CA — 


Bend for a free sample bottle and test it. W: 
Nicholl, Pharmace 


20 years’ Dept. X, I. W. 
Chemist, 25 High Sircet, Belfast. 


uns ir 
reputation. Price from 16s, 


ARBENZ’S MANDARIN RAZORS 
1 for eott ahaving. ‘The most reltable, easlest 
equal for shaving. em rel le, 
and cheapest high-class razors known. Thousinds 
Teed testimonials, Price $s. each 


of unsolic y 
P.ARBENZ, 33 Ludgate Hill, Birmingham. 
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{GOOD! 


MASON’S 
ih 4 ss 
Dp 


appeared to Hamlet in the 2nd Watch. 


THE FIRST WATCH IN THE WORLD 


is supplied by LANGDON Davirs i, 
A bad watch is a dangerous companion. Miss not 
this opportunity of getting that rarity —a good watch. 
A month's trial allowed. Je qed also at tra 
prices. EREB GIFTS OF MONEY. We 
send you tack 2d. in the shilling on every crder, 
or you may deduet it from amount sent. 
¢un COE THE DAY is cor 


‘atches, Jewell! 
locks,” Leat 
vu: 


Campbe Paragon ’’ Meloteon ey sand other articles 
ail who p Campbell's “ Favourite” Melodeon SK. Wate 
Penny Stamps 5 Cut out this and send P.O.O. for the amount. m B/-; Gold : 42; Gold Engage- 
addressed to 4 f Eithcr sent carriaze paid in Gt. Britain & Irclind. nent id Dress mines from a We are. not 

Desk H. Gs shopkeepers; ours is a whu Warehouse, 
ALS. ney returned if goods not approved 
ARMBRECHT, Extreme length Win. } pammpion Meledeon Player | & LAWODOM DAVIES & CO 121 to 136 
of Great Britain, Ireland, and Wi aio 28 
NELSON & CO., Weight ibe oF] cles bein teland, an Nace mye, Gun, | UO Bristol Sereet, Birmingham ° 
73&71 Shoots B.B. shot or darts with D. that have ever come undcr my tuuch, and they only : 5 
Duke Street, sufficient force to kill birds, rats, etc., 6 BOTTLE MAKES 8 GALLONS 3} require 2 trial to advertise them-elves.” Fohesconists Commencing. Bee 
GROSVENOR ful & Amusing for adults, yet a All lovers of music ehould at once send for Camp- 2 cP bach. 
of at Soft. Use dj bell’s New Mlustrated Privilege Price List of all to open a ev re, £20 to 
&Q . eafe toy for children. WRITE TO-DAY for BEER Kinds of Musical Instruments for 1809. 150,000of these { £200, Tovacconists Outfitting 
Establ 1800. address of nearest agent to B DEPT., NON-INTOXICATING r] valuable List : sent out ycarly. Send Penny Stamp ta 0.,186, Euston Ki snden. Thi 
BEWARE OF CAMPBEY.L & CO, Musical Instrument Makers, Hairdressers fitted | largest and original heu-e (50 
IMITATIONS. Wm. B. Peck & Co.,8 Bradford Ave., London © most palatable refreshing tonic drink GLASGOW. Estatiisiied years.” | UP Estimates free. | yrs.reputation,. Mgr.,H. Myers, 


116 te, 


Th 
producible. 
IMITATED but NOT EQUALLED, 


Of atl Chemists and Stores. Also try Mason's 
Wine Essences and Masun’s Coffee Essence. 
Sample bottle of either of above post FREE 
for 9d. Two, assorted, 1s. 3d.; Three, assorted, 


POR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


JUNO CYCLES 
¢ ARE 


Lottles, carriage paid, 


Assi 5 
1s,8d. AGENTS WANTED. 


FLIES 


Write for Price List. The - " THE 
5 Bloomsbury W.C. . ( a a a a 
eS 
HAVING 

PILES 20 CURE CARRY 

ears’ terrible suffering, I will gladl a B a 8 
vend Cure FREE on receipt of address —_——— 
envelope.—Rev. D. Butcuzr, The Elms, 
Cowley Road, Uxbridge. =| s 5 a 

—————_—_—_—_————— 


Juno No, 4, £10 10s, 17a. Gd. monthly. 


#8 10s. 

Write for New Scason’s List. JONO and 
Accessories (over 100 pages) sent Post 

Le yh Ce ee 

Without, B.U., and Piccadilly Cireus, London, W. 


BSTABLISHED 1877. 


Cyclist's i A ad 


Value! 


Complete Outfit, 21/- 


(Carriage Paid per return. 


Typhoid and other Infectious Discases 
spread by Fiics. 

“The Commission, consi<ting of Dre. Lec, whan, and Shakespeare, and other me ile 
men, apprint d to inquire into the causes of xe epide nics of Typheit, woich carried off so 
many men in the curnps during the war in ¢ reper. that the disease wea undoubted y 
spread by flics, and had it not been f.r these 1 perts there would only have been « few 
isolated cu-es, ed are willing to st.ke their reputatio.s upon these conclusions." 

The most effectual methca inating these objec‘ionabie and 
ase-spreading pests is to 


werk porn ee heh ey Se) ean Gore Gen MATHER’S . . . 

sng all the latest and CHEMICAL i | a B 
KEATI FLY 

sr abd ne sonst _P O PAPERS @ B B 


(99 YEARS’ REPUTATION.) 


28,000 SLAUGHTERED. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 


Se 


Bilston 
Dear Sirs,— Please find encl.-se] 2ior. of flies that hive becn destroyed by two o° your Fiy 
Papers placed in my windows. According to my calcu‘ation (10,000 to the ounce), tie nuciber 
here represents about 3,0. My e:tablishment is now practica'ly free from fliex. 
Yours faithfully, W. Grireis, 
Par and away the most effective Fly Paper on the Markct. 
Bold by Chemists only. 


WILLIAM MATHER LTD., Dyer Strect, MANCHESTER. 


The Gold Medal Tailors, 
HENOCHSBERG & ELLIS, 
12,14, 14a, & 26, ISLINGTON, LIVERPOOL. 


30 
HOME NOTES PAGE, 


A Pace moRE PaRTICULARLY FOR Larizs. 
IsoBE. will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


ee should be thickened with arrow- 
Fruit Sauces soot, which will not spoil their 


colour or transparency. 
After washing with 
To Soften the Hands. jap and water, rub 
the hands with oatmeal while still wet. 


To Make Pigs and Fowls Thrice 
in a thoroughly satisfactory way, boil all potato parings, 
refuse vegetables, eto., before giving to them. It is 


always best to make the vegetables into a stiff paste 


with barley meal. 
for you to make in your 
The Plate Powder baal home is as follows: 
Take one ounce of polisher’s putty with an equal 
wantity of burnt hartshorn and nearly two ounces of 
docty- powdered prepared chalk. Crush all very finely 
and pass twice through a fine sieve. (Reply to ANDIE, 


Queensland.) 

i t to get a little 
Fenders in Summer Yisty® for when. there 
are no grates to clean they miss the n daily rub. 
To prevent this, take a soft cloth with a little sweet oil 
on it and lightly rub overall the steel parts. This light 
coating does not show, and takes off the ill effects of 

the damp air entirely. 
is made as fol- 


A Superior Sultana Cake jows: Beat to 


a cream half a pound of fresh butter, add the same 
quantity of sugar, with half a pound of flour, half a pound 
of rice flour, half a pound of sultanas, and a teaspoonful 
of baking powder. When these are mixed, add three eggs. 
one at a time, beaten separately. Add about a teacup- 
ful of milk. Beat all together for five minutes, and 
ee in a moderate oven for one and a half to two 
ours. 


For Filling in the Cracks in your 
Floor I can recommend really nothing better than 

00rs newspapers prepared as follows. Shred up 
old newspapers into small pieces and soak in paste made 
of one pound of flour, three quarts of water, and a table- 
spoonful of alum, thoroughly boiled and mixed. This 
compound should be about as thick as putty and may be 
forced into the cracks with a sires knife, where it will 
harden like papier maché. sure to press sufficient 
into each crack to perfectly fill the crevice. (Reply to 


LEEDs.) 

is an excellent breakfast relish, 

Potted Crab and one that makes very 

sandwiches. Take nice, freshly boiled crabs, and pick 
out the mek place it in a meceter or a a best. and 
geason with cayenne pepper, salt and ground mace. 
Add some fresh butter in the proportion of two ounces 
to each breakfastcupful of the meat, and pound all to- 
gether to a smooth mass. Fill small jars with this 
mixture, pressing it firmly down with the back of a 
wooden spoon. Melt a little butter, and when nearly 
cold put it over the top to keep out the air. Lobster 
and crayfish may be done in the same way, and will prove 
equally good. (Reply to X.) 


An Excellent Veal Curry 


will be popular even in hot summer da: First slice a 
couple of young onions, and fry to a delicate brown in 
two ounces of butter, add the same quantity of flour, 
and mix all till smooth and brown, adding | degrees 
half a teaspoonful of curry powder, one bay-leaf, one 

rig of ley, one cup of cream, and one of stock. 
re 1 together for twenty minutes, strain and add 
about three-quarters of a pound of cold cooked vea) cut 
into small pieces, heat all, and simmer very slowly for 
half an hour. Serve in a border of rice. Scatter 
chopped parsley lightly over the rice after it is set upon 
the dish. 


A VERY 
INTERESTING 


ARTICLE APPEARS 
in the current issue of “ Home Notes,” on 


‘Popping the Question.” 


It should make very pleasant reading to those 
who have “expectations,” as well as the larger 
number of our readers who have lively recollections 
of this all-important event. 


YOU SHOULD GET A COPY AT ONCE, 


can ba made as 
follows, and it 
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Pearl Knife Handles agar ago yo Prepare Wood for Painting ies aL 
table salt and then polished with a leather. thin coat of varnish or size. (Reply to Tatty.) 


ee, . which so many young 
Morning Lassilude, Jeoplo complain of, i 
erally caused by want of proper ventilation to the 
droom during the night and from too much bed- 


clothes. 
Always cut very thin slices. 
To Carve Hams, The pa way is to begin at 
a little distance from the knuckle, and to proceed 
towards the thick end. A baked ham may always be 
cut much thinner than a boiled ham. (Reply to DENT.) 


For Waterproofing your Cart Cover, 

I hope this recipe will do. Dissolve one ounce of white 

wax in a quart of spirits of turpentine, immerse the 

cloth in the solution, and then suspend in the air till 
perfectly dry. (Reply to SAENE.) 

which you had 


Elder Flower Pomade, jefore, is made 


as follows: Melt together over a slow fire two ounces 
of refined lard and two ounces of suet, and by degrees 
stir in three ounces of elder flower oil and one ounce of 
almond oil. Keep stirring all gently till nearly cold. 
(Reply to BLossom.) 


Uncarpeted Rooms in Large Towns 
will look much nicer if the boards are stained and var- 
nished. These can be easily cleaned by wiping with a 
damp cloth, and a great deal of labour is thereby saved. 
Plain boards in a town where there ara many smuts are 
always a bad colour in spite of being scrubbed with soap 
and sand cv ntinually. 

Stew 


Raspberry Jelly and Custard. ¢h ree- 


quarters of a pound of raspberries in half a pint of cold 
water till tender; sweeten to taste. Strain the juice 
and put it in the sauce-pan again. Bring to boiling 
point, and then stir in two ounces of cornflour, previ- 
ously made into a smooth paste with cold water. Boil 
for five minutes, while stirring and pour into a wet 
mould. When cold, turn out and serve with custard 
poured round. 
isa dainty dish if scraped and cleaned 
Cow Heel thoroughly, and then boiled slowly for 
five or six hours in two quarts of water with one of 
milk. While boiling add four Spanish onions and a 
sprinkling of salt. rve with the onions. Strain the 
liquor, skim it clear of fat, and thicken with a little 
butter or flour. Add a dessertspoonful of chopped 
perso the sauce, with seasonings of pepper and salt. 


. . often falls off ; 
The Hair after [liness yours is doing. 1 
know of no better treatment than the daily application 
of sage tea to the roots. (Reply to ALME.) 


To Eat an Egg at its Best ** {0 place it in 


cold water to 
cover. Place a cover on the pan and cook slowly tiii 
the water boils. The white of the egg prepared thu. 
will be set, though quité soft and creamy. 


To Remove Marking Ink from Linen. 
Paint the mark with a solution of cyanide of potassium, 
applied with a camel’s hair brush. As soon as the ink 
disappears the linen should: be rinsed in cold water. 
( y to H. SHERMIER.) 

obstruct- 


Corns are Caused by Pressure ing fhe 


circulation, and when they first make their appearance 
on children’s feet it is wise to take immediate steps to 
cure them by placing a piece of absorbent cotton between 
the toes. It is important always to well dry the fect 
after washing. Children who are suffering from corns 
should wear boots and shoes of soft leather with wide 


toes. 

‘onysfe make a nice dish for after- 
Honey Biscuits noon tea or dessert. Take 
three quarters of a pound of dried and sifted flour, six 
ounces of honey, quarter of a pound of caster sugar, two 
ounces of citron, and hulf an ounce of orange peel, both 
cut yor small. Melt the sugur and honey, and mix in 
gradually the other ingredients. Roll out the paste 
and cut into small cakes of a long shape. Bake very 

carefully in a cool oven till crisp. 
are often sent 


Feeding Bottles in Summer out with an 


infant, and given to it some hour or so later. If this 
is done, the food should be really hot when put into the 
bottle, and the whole wrapt in several thickness of 
flannel. Cold food thus taken from a bottle may ex- 
a many an unaccountable attack of sickness and 

iairhcea. Food should always be given to infants, 
whether indoors or out, blood warm. 


Take half a pound of veal 
A Summer Broth. and the came quantity of 


gravy beef, and cut it into dice. Place the meat in a 
sauce-pan, with an onion, a carrot, and a turnip, and 
half a pint of water. When it boils up skim till 
clear. all simmer for half an hour, then add one 


rve all very hot, with crescent-shaped croitons of | pint of water and boil for as long as time allows (half 
bread as a garnish. an hour will do). Strain through a cloth wrung out in 
A Delicious Rice Cream is made at quite | cold water. Season to taste and serve at once. 


a small cost as 
follows. Take two tablespoonfu's of ground rice and 
mix it well with a pint of milk, sweetened and flavoured 
to taste. Stir this over a fire till it thickens and tastes 
cooked. When cool mix in a gill of whipped cream, and 
two well-heaten eggs, and pour all into a mould which 
has a cavity at the bottom. When cold turn out and 
fill the hole with stewed fruit and pile a few spoonfuls 
of whipped cream on the top. 


To Cook Potatoes in the Irish Way. 
First wash from the skins every sign of dirt, cut a thin 
slice off the end of each potato to prevent the skins 
breaking. Place all in a sauce-pan with nearly enough 
cold water to cover, and bring gradually to boiling 

int; then add more cold water, thus lowering the 
temperature of the water from time to time until the 

tatoes are done without having boiled fast at all. 

our off the water and let the skins dry before peeling. 
Potatoes boiled thus will have all the goodness perce’ 
and be floury and nice. 


To Candy Plums. 


Try French Tomato Cheese as a Supper 
Dish Now the fruit is in perfection, melt one ounce 
8. of butter in a sauce-pan with a tablespoonful 

of tomato pulp, stir ther and then add two table- 
spoonfuls and a half of grated cheese. Mix again over 
e fire, add a few drops of lemon juice. Season with 
cayenne pepper to taste, and serve spread on pieces of 
hot buttered toast. On each piece put half a broiled 


tomato. 

The Secret of Success in Salads “pends 
the way they are sent to table. It is essential hab they 
are fresh and crisp, nicely dressed, and daintily gar- 
nished. At this time of year a salad of mustard and 
cress and watercress is very nice, and may be garnished 
with cecumber and sliced tomato, according to taste. 
A little later celery and beetroot come in usefully. If 
housekeepers would only realise it, salad is an economy. 
For instance, if the jomt is too shabby to appear at 
table, the most economical way of using the meat is to 
have a salad, well served, with the siices of meat placed 


eA 


Gather the plums when 
not too ripe. Prick each 


ing it 
out in strings. Turn this over the plums, and put them 
minutes. 
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OF ALL OTHER DRINKS 
Eiffel Tower Lemonade is made from the finest lemons, and the great advantage 
that it is partly marfufactured in Italy, in the midst of the lemon orchards. The 
mons are taken direct from the trees to the factory to commence their transforma- 
ion into the Eiffel Tower Lemonade. You can get thirty-two tumblers (or two 
lons) for 44d. The production of the Finest Home-Made Lemonade at this 
markable price has been brought about by a simple process of concentration. 
instead of bringing the Lemons over in bulk to England, they are concentrated on 
spot, and by so doing the cost of carriage, &c., is so greatly reduced that Messrs. 
oster Clark & Co. are enabled to sell the concentrated product in a small bottle 
r 43d., sufficient to make smn gales. 

While Eiffel Tower Lemonade is ny Mel cheap—that is not its chief claim 
popularity, but its full, rich, fragrant flavour of the Ripe Lemons which makes it 
deservedly popular with the large number of people who drink nothing else. 


S\F FEL. 
“TOWER 


LEMONADE 


2 GALLONS FOR 4d. 


The Medical Magazine says: “The simplicity of this preparation is its great 
ommendation. In a very short period of time, and with a minimum of trouble, 
« have before us a delicious drink for Summer use, a Lemonade as refreshing as 
‘-asant to the most critical taste, and as harmless as it is possible to obtain. We 
n cordially commend it to the notice of the Medical Profession as well as to the 
eral public. 


SAVE Tour 


210 GIVEN AWAY IN MONEY PRIZES, 


For Further Particulars see Circular enclosed with each bottle of Eiffel Tower Lemonade, 


300 BOTTLES GIVEN AWAY EVERY WEEK 


any difficulty is experienced in obtain’ Tower Lemonade, send to 
ayes ‘OSTER CLARK & CO., 27 Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone, enclosing 
2d, stamps. 

Moers, Foster Clark & Co. are most anxious that everybody who has not tried 
rir Lemonade should do so, and for that purpose they have decided to GIVE 
WAY 300 BOTTLES every Week. The first fifty letters opened every day will 
t only have the Lemonade sent on by return of post, but the stamps forwarded will 
returned to the sender. It must be distinctly understood that a second bottle 
nnot be supp rect by post, but must be obtained of your Grocer, Chemist, or 
ures. Send your order off at once, so that you may be one of the first fifty applicants, 


ine.et upon ving “iffel Tower Lemonade,” as imitations are sometimes 
nm recommended for the eake of extra profits. 
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The Human Body is like unto a Watch. 


A Watch is a delicate piece of inanimate mechanism. The Human Bolly is 
animate, but equally delicate in its construction. Dust, which after all is only matter in 
the wrong place, will impair the working of the Watch, and damp will injure the 
harmonious working of its parts. The work- 
ing of the Human Body is put out of order 
just as easily and very similarly. 


A Watch needs periodical winding 
to maintain its motive power. Th: Human 
Body requires Food at regular intervals for 
exactly the same purpose, viz.. to create 
force. Too violent windiny or careless and 
rough handiing will either derange the 
functions of the Watch as a time-keeper, 
or may practically kill its action, until 
repairs are effected. 


The Human Body is liable to be 
injured also by Overwork, Physical or 
Mental, and to become weak and run-down, 
almost yseless from a living point of view. 

It is simply astonishing sometimes how easily a 
Watchmaker, by the deft turning of minute screws and the 
correction of abuse by the aid of miniature tweezers, will at 
once set right a Watch perrng bad time or none at all. 
Sometimes, frequently, indeed, it is merely the removal of a 
few atoms of dust or dirt, the removal of which ensures the 
future efficiency of the Watch. Hence the phrase we so 
often hear, “ My watch has gone to be cleaned!” 


) The Human Body frequently needs the same 


reparative process, and the best method of effecting it is to seek the kindly aid of Guy's 
Tonic to play the part of the Watchmaker. Little obstructions that mar the harmonious 
working of the various Organs of the Body are by the curative and restorative action of 
Guy's Tonic eliminated, so that unpleasant Symptoms are dispersed. The delicate 
arrangements of the Digestive Organs are more commonly disturbed than any other. 
They ure moreover frequently overworked. Guy's Tonic taken after meals corrects any 
tendency to Indigestion, and prevents pains, stuffiness and general discomfort after meals. 


Food and Digestion are indeed the mainsprings of life; all existence would come 
to an untimely end without them. Guy’s Tonic, by taking the same restorative part 
with the functions of Digestion as that adopted to the Watch “4 the Watchmaker, 
restores the tone and tension of the Stomach, and makes the eating of Food as enjoyable 
as is absolutely necessary for the preservation of Health and Life. 

And as the Watchmaker, when he corrects one glaring defect of the 
Watch, will also look over the mechanism of the whole Watch to adjust any inequalities 
and to ensure the thorough and complete harmonious working of all its parts, so does 
Guy’s Tonic act on the whole System. It strengthens every Cree by imparting a 
restorative influence. It thus materially promotes the production of Vitality in the Body, 
an abundance of which is the sure forerunner of strong Nerves, together with Physical 
Strength, a clear Brain, sound Digestion, thorough imilation, and that all-round 
condit'on of well-being known and appreciated so much, as being thoroughly well and fit 


for all the pleasures and duties of life. 
** Quite Hungry.”’ **Can Eat Anything.” 
“ . “ Hatfield, Peveril, Witham. 
i sac oes paar “TI was a Dreadful Sufferer from Indiges- 
& ; “tion; no Doctors could do me any good. 
“I am truly thankful to say that Iam | “I was afraid to eat “anything. Seein; 
“ Brig | better. My appetite has returned, | “Guy’s Tonic advertised, I gave it a Trial. 
“and I feel quite h for my meals. I | «J to feel better after the First 
“also have slept perfectly since I took | « Bottle. I took more till I was quite well, 
“Guy's Tonic. It is splendid. “and could eat anything. 
“ (Miss) L. DIAMOND.” “(Mrs.) E. BrickMorgE.” 


‘“*Can Eat a Dry Crust with Relish.’’ 


Mr. B. W. Horsman, 53 Caledonian Street, Leeds, writes as follows : 

“TJ have been married twenty years, and for the greater part of that time my Wife has 
“suffered from Indigestion, and has not been able to eat any other flesh meat except 
“mutton, and that only sparingly. She “has tried all sorts of medicines without any 
“lasting results, and one of the leading Doctors in this city told her she would always be 
“dyspeptic. Her Appetite failed her, and she began to lose flesh. I came across one of 
“your advertisements in which a similar case was mentioned, and I sent ont and got a 
s ottle of Guy’s Tonic. I then got another, and now have the satisfaction of saying that 
“Guy's Tonic put her all right ; and her Appetite is such that she can eat a dry crust with 
“relish.” 


Guy’s Tonic is a British Preparation of simple 
Vegetable origin. It is employed in Hospital Prac- 
tice and is widely recommended by Medical Men. 
Guy’s Tonic 1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. Of all Chemists 


and Stores. 
THE 3° 

ROYAL out surgical operation, or the use of cumbersome trusses and electrical appliances, 
ae Will be sent sesled, post free, three stumps. P. M » 7, Southampton Row, 


MAGAZINE | Zondon, W.C. 


Every man suffering from Varicocele and the 
alli troubles should send for Treatise, 
uccessful and Painless Treatment with- 


VARICOCELE. 


describing their Causes, Symptoms, Results, and si 


mii .k. A Es. 

You want a delicious and deti:ate flavour? Very we'! then, buy 
Chivers’ Jellies, because they are fluvoured with ripe trait juices, 
prepared from fresh fruit. 


» > > 


a. 

Don't buy a jelly simply because it is cheap. Don’t buy 
because your ctidren Has wwe ee Seat wey it because 
your war dives, you wanta because wholesome, 
nourishing, und digestible, then buy ’ Gold Medal Jellies. 

ILD 


AND FA: 
THE TWENTY.FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


Or THE PRESS. EAST ANGLIAN DAILY TIMES.—“ What i.npr: 
pt '° 1] most were the ee a even Seite ‘ea: 
e every operation, the greal ins taken 
perty in Jams and Jellica, and tho amicab’ 
airiness of the evidently exist between employers and employed. 


1 wera & Sons’ F 
ofa jetver or postcard addzoceed 8. Spivers * ons’ Fruit 


_m____SPEARSON'S WEEKSY. __asem_ 


“PWS” GPO. (a are iaag Ug regen omer 


me that he is a great-grandson of an Irish baronet, 
who existed about a hundred yearsago. This baronet 
had a brother whose wife was particularly proud. 
One day her pride led her. to ride over an old gipsy- 
woman, with the result that the latter turned round 
and reviled her, finishing up b barrie ber nd- 
children from the title. Now, although this lady had 
seven or eight sons, not one of them succeeded to the 
title. The youngest, who died the other day, had 
been arced seven years before he had any children ; 
then he had two; one of these is in the Army and the 
other in consumption, so that it is not likely they will 
live long enough to inherit the title. 
This is quite interesting and I have asked my corres- 
pondent to let me know if the bane is broken and one 
of these two gentlemen comes to the title. 


THE following amounts have come to hand for the 
Fresh Are Funp: 

Amount Previously Acknowledged, £1,558 15s. 2}. 
ORDINARY SUBSCRIPTIONS: 

Miss Phyllis Krehl, 2s.; Raker, 10s.; A Lucky Boy, 1s.; W.8. McD., 
2s.; W. H. Brown, 9d.; ‘Anon., 9d.; Dorothy, Marjory, and Willie, 5s. ; 
Anon, 10s. ; One who bas Enjoyed a Good Holiday, £1 1s. ; A Confirmed 
Pearsonite, 1s.; J. Scaife, 4d.; G. W., 1s.; Ex Eborium, 1s.; Miss 
Mooney, 101.; i008. 34:; A Friend, 30.; Mrs. E. G. Hazel 
C. H.,18.; E. E. and Pickle, 28.; Two Friends, 3s. ; Sympathy, 3s. 


powers. Then again you have to consider the way in 
which a holiday is taken, for even a holiday can be 
overdone. There are two classes of keen-brained 
men : those to whom rapid thinking and quick decision 
are natural, and those who arrive at this condition 
as the result of continued practice and develo 
ment. The former do nothing but benefit by 
a holiday ; the latter frequently suffer—that is, 
of course, intellectually. .Many a mind is arti- 
ficially nourished and developed to meet certain 
requirements in business; remove thé stimulus 
which keeps ‘the quality of the thinking up to 
a certain pitch, and the brain becomes merely 
noimal, After all, though, don't let this worry you. 
Get away for a holiday if you can, and chance whether 
you want to work, or whether you don’t, when you 
get hack. 


J. W. C. is a collector in fifteen parishes, covering an 
area of 100 square miles, and amongst the people with 
whom he comes in contact is: Harry Hammond, 
Hyden House, Hyden, Horndean, Hants. Are there 
any readers who can produce equally curious 
addresses P 


Hairax.—No, sir, we don't know how many apples the 
farmer had left when he gave twenty-seven to his 
eldest son and one-third to his youngest, and borrowed 
half-a-crown from his neighbour over the way for a 
basket to put them in. e don’t want to find out 
either. e don’t propose to be let in for any more 


In our next issue we expect to be able to announce the 
result of the second £1,000 “ Births and Deaths ” 
Competition. 

W. T. T. has developed a desire to know why maggots 
should be in the centre of cheese and not on the outside, 
and why they exist at all_—_--+—-—The reason is to 
be found in the fact that cheese is an animal product, 
and all animal products, having arrived at a state of 
decomposition, generate germs which become 
converted into living, crawling things of the 
maggot class. It is a chemical process of Nature. 
Maggots generated from decomposing cheese are 
always to be found in the centre, because the heat in 
that part teing higher than in the remainder, brings 
about decomposition at an earlier period. Anyway, 
this isu’t a very joyful thing to talk about; let us, 
therefore, pass to something more exciting. 

W. W. tells me of an incident which happened the 
other day while he was out with his bicycleclub. “We 
were riding in a bunch and were on the point of over- 
taking a young lady, evidently a beginner, when she 
fell from her machine in front of the party. The 

tleman who was riding directly bebind saw tLat 
it was impossible to get round her without 
colliding with his immediate neighbour—which would 
have resulted ees in the whole party coming to 


5 ; E. Lean, 58.; Athlone, 2s. 6d.; Norma, 5s.; ° 
Competition, £67 188. 11d. ; Leach, 64. ; Hodgson, 1s. ; Chatburn, Is. ; 
x, . Gd. ; 


ce ed called Oe ea ad yee! friy | arithmetical problems whilst the hot weather con- | Os 100d 508 ts Bon EL Los. EB. MLL ia Ol, WG, 8 
none the worse for the expesioncat tinues. We got left on the last one we tackled, and | 1s. (4.; Ivy (Croydon), 2s. ; J; Jones, % Go, ; Ed. M, M6 bor, Ile. 
A Yeading til tha cal k ana| the corrections haven't stopped coming in yet. The J. Bae, Oe 5 ae Wer eire Little Kispers Gory Goetsl: 
LBINACH beer te Hs we sfitht ld Pit Se next man who comes round to this office with a | 10.; Donald Hydes, 8s; BR. K. C., 4s. 6d.; T. B. Wits, ed., L. V. 
to take hie f t off apell a ed Te rahe sket roblem is going to get hurt, and we wish such | 97¢E. MM, ) Og les ally et SA ee 
and blow his nose.” This a cobrespuadaat cuneate Sadana henegemas Cretan he Se heticl oid ey A Choke iat se! 
might be transposed to: “ Mr. Griffith told the scholar | It’s funny what a lot of coincidences there are in | 8 Wels 3B. (Southport), Sa.) KK, Ks. 6d. Mrs. Miles’ 2. ; 
to take his nose off the seat, put his feet in his this world. The very next letter we open looks like a | H. Willeock, 3s. ;@ B.A. 1s, Sa Tovey Tian, Me, 1 ae Bi ool 
Ket and blow the apple.” or “Mr, Griffith told the | trap to get us into trouble, and so instead of hurting | }¢,.c iiss B: Nelron;£1; Mab, 9d:; B. Bofforn, ln'Sd, {One that Loves 
scholar to take the apple off his nose, put the the next man who comes along with a problem, we | the Country, 2s. 6d.; Anon., 2s. 6d. ; ce, 58.; C.0. F., £1; BE. F., 
seat in his pocket and blow his feet,” or “The | will put it off until the one after next. A. H., says: Bs. 62.5 Winnie, 1s. $0.5 A Free ec iadial Couspotition, eae; 
scholar told the apple to take his feet off Mr. Griffith, “ A constant reader of your valuable paper would like | a Forest Hill Friend, is.;’W. J. Chapman, ls. 3d.; W. Wakoly, 
put his nose in his pocket and blow the seat.”———— ou to answer the following question: A man goes | Js. 4d.; B. 1 eee ay¥ oF ee mt at ee end 
——tThis suggests a competition, and I offer a solid | into a tobacconist's to buy a box of cigars valued at Te ea Weak E. Wilson, £10, Sucking Boom 
silver pencil-case to the reader who transforms any 20a. He hands the proprietor a £10 note. He, not eB pos A. 
£1 1s.; H. A. Goring Banks, 6s. 6d. ; 


having the change for a moment upplies to a neigh- 
bour where he obtains it. He returns and gives the 
customer £9 in change and the box of cigars. A few 


sentence on this page in the most ludicrous manner. 
A Roya MaGazine stereoscope will be given to the 
senders of each of the next fifty. Post-cards, 


France dukes take precedence of princes, but princes 
created by Napoleon I. take p lence of dukes. In 
Italy sons of dukes take the title of prince. Russia 
has many princes, the rank being considerably below 
that of a duke. British princes, as you know, are 
members only of the Royal Family. 


of £10 in gold. What is the actual loss to the 
roprietor?” Well, that looks simple enough. He 
oses £9. The customer got away with a box of 
cigars at a wholesale cost of, perhaps, 10s.; he loses 
also the £10 he has to return to his neighbour. If 
there is anything wrong in this reply, A. H., you had 


addressed to the TRANsPosED EpiTok, to arrive not | minutes after the customer has left the shop the | Dougiss, and ean Oe Fat alt 
later than the first post on Monday, July 24th. neighbour returns demanding his £10, claiming that = z ae ca bg gre on =o 
J. G—Prince is a title of dignity, and in forei the note is a counterfeit. The proprietor, after con- | 5° Greaves, 6d.; J. Whitworth, Is.; Three Kids, 2s. add.; E. L. Pur: 
countries is borne by families of eminent rank. vincing himself of the fact, returns him the amount | cell, éd. a A Son of Mars, 2s.; Anon, 5s.; J. parts, 6.5 : 
Is. 3 Gratetal, ef a; ADK. a 

3 


nie, 2s. 8d.; A. B. Raby, £1; Muriel and udrey 
A Few Headers, is. 6d.; Edith L., 1s. 6d.; A W 
Bowen, 10s. 6d. ; H. M. (Forest Hi'l), 5s. ; Rita, 1a. 6d, 
CouLLEcTED : 
Assistants, Colscn and Co., Exeter, ew. E. William, £1 5s. ; Lower 


) 8, : 

“Does the type of the human face vary?” is the ques- Petter eke 7 erat waite pees we stall be Watkin. ioe. 30, ea Brown, 10s. vite ent porothy Od. ; Mise 8. 
tion that VisacE puts to me. “I know that the BN ae tee 4s, 5 Whip ro te re 0. B. Burnett, 10s.; Ethel Sparlivg, 
portraits of women painted by the great masters J. P. writes: “I shou'd like to know if any of your | 10, “siise A, tPF. Y a in; Wed, Ward, 


readers have the ridiculous feeling which I often 


of one hundred or two hundred years ago ex- . 
experience when I commence to read a new tale— 


hibit a different kind of face when compared 


i ‘ : J 4. Siminonds, 10s. 8. @. Willis and others 03,; N.F. Amos 
with a ‘portrait of a lady’ in the Royal Academ namely, that of having read it before. Yesterday I | 5s. 6d.; Mary vide! Me He Re and’ others, 14s, 
of pret but has iter face altered, or is the started reading ‘Caged’ from the beginning, and Tei. F(ury Be. Baa 3: i, rast TB, Binet on 
difference merely due to a variation in dress, style of | 80mehow or other could not seem to convince myself -Buiieant, Se. SMe, Tenbin (Malta), £1 lee, Avon. 8, 6d, ertrade 


that I had not read it before. Of course, I cannot 
possibly have done so.” —-——_——This psychological 
peculiarity may be accounted for by the fact that there 
are sure to be some people in the world whose ideas 
clocely coincide. One of them writes a story, and the 
others who read it argue and reason in precisely the 
same manner, with the result that they anticipate, to 
a large extent, the incidents portrayed. This accounts 
for their spparent familiarity with the subject. If 
you want to get a better exemplification of this fact 
read your Shakespeare. It’s wonderful what a lot of 
things this man says that you thought to be original 4 tches, Ww 
conceptions of your own. Turner, 48.; May Widdowson, Se,: W. Bliss, Newton Abbot, ‘ers. 3d. ; 
THE novelties, which are being sent on application, | ZF" 8n4 Ae tia daciceie Dente Kees oe 7; Raee Dusk: 
seem to have afforded a considerable amount of '  @rand P.W. Total, £1,653 9s, 3}d. 
amusement, and it has been suggested that a prize be : : : 
POSTAL RATES. 


offered to the person who makes the best use of his 
Name of Publication. One Year | Half Year /3 Months 


dressing the hair,and so on? Another thing that 
strikes me, both in ‘ancient and modern portraits, 
is the sameness in the faces, the faces of 
one period resembling each other very much, and 
the faces of another period doing ditto amongst 
themselves. That may indicate change, it is true, 
but I think it is merely the style of the artist that 
has altered.” —There can be no doubt that 
the type of the human face has changed, and this is 
quite natural. Our system of education and livin 

—in short, our ways generally—are different, an 

everyone knows nowadays that our daily life has its 

influence on our features. A change in dress, or in 
the style of the artist, accentuates the difference in 
eppeareree: but kas not in this instance created it. 

The sameness of expression and pose is certainly 
noticeable. 

C. W. had a dispute with a friend. (It seems to me 
that half my readers spend their time in disputin; 
with friends and asking me to decide all eorts o: 
nice points—whereat I lose as many friends as I 
make.) In this case the question is whether holidays 


7s. 6d.; Larry, 2s.; Ei 5 ra! s.; A. 
Wray, €s. 6d.; School Children and Friends at Gibraltar, £1 10s. 64d. ; 
Ww. *s Second Collection, 7s. 4d.; G. E, Stewart, 58.; Jessie 


158. s or 

“Don,” the Postman’s Dog, 3 ; Barbara M. Everest, 15s.; 

Dining Room Members’ Sergcante’ Mess, Ist K. 0. Yorkshire L. [. 

{Dub ), £1; N.E. D., Is. ir * Sun,” ne, 38.; Girl, 
Sd. ; Officers and Crew, H.M.8.' Jackal, T. Williams, 

H. Booth, £3 5s.; Bevington and Son’ ket Ma: 


# 
> 
F 
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pert ———This I gladly do, and twenty- 
ve gold-plated pencil-cases will be distributed 
amongst those who dispose of their parcel in the 
most advanta, manner. Particulara should be 
sent on the k of a post-card, addressed to the 


8. D. & D. & Dd. 
increase or decrease the desire for work afterwards? | Packet Eprror, to arrive on or before Monda nals ca 
C. W. contends that a man works better for it; his August 14th. ms : 5 one na 
friend, that it makes a fellow lazy and dissatisfied | Bovrowwazs writes from Boulogne, anent an article on el ee eros 
with his work. Whoever is right scoops the pencil- | “Brain ‘Telegraphy,” to repeat a story told him by 66 . : 18 
case due to C. W. by reason of the fact that I am cue of Marconts cpmnias ot) Teen ce hy 90 46 23 
dealing with this absorbing subject on this page.| Station. It is to the effect that after the Sirdar’s Lie 2 6 3 

- ——Unquestionably the matter rests entirely | victory at Omdurman the news wa; known at the ane ey come 
with the individual taking a holiday. Inthe case of | native bazaars at Cairo before it was received by the : ee a eee 
merely mechanical work, such as that which falls to | authorities b h. This was accounted for b ; 
the lot of a clerk, for example, a holiday well spent | the power which jans have in common with AEE POST (PREE. 
results in renewed vigour. In the case of a brain| other Oriental peoples of transmitting their thoughts | Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
worker the result may be quite the reverse. During | ima fashion similar to that described in the article. | 2egistered Telegraphic Address— 
the vacation the brain machinery, receiving no ——This is certainly a most marvellous piece “Humoursome, Lonnon.” 


-stimalant, runs more slowly, and fresh scenes and 
fresh lines of thoughts place in abeyance the faculties 
which have been utilised regularly for perhaps nine 
or tén months before. The result is that on returning 
to work after n fortnight or month's holiday, the body 
is physically fit and strong at the cost of the thinking 


Mesrs, BR. 4. THOMPSON & Cs. dowels te hice 
90 Pils Btraet), Melbourne (908 Littis Coltine Btroot), Boisbane( Fei ras | 
, Adelaide (7 King William Street), and Town (33 Loop 


P.W. can be obtained in ey 
‘woe ol Paris at Neal’s Library, 248 Rue Bivoli, axl 


of information, and I do not fora moment doubt its 
veracity. ;1f any other readers, especially those re- 
siding in Oriental countries, can give me experiences 
of a Gorse at peu send each of those: whose 
comm: ions ise a pencil-case -kni 

as they wish. . SO 
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A GOLD-PLATED PENCIL-CASE WILL BE AWARDED TO EACH PERSCN WHOSE LETTER IS DEALT WITH ON THIS PAGE. 
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FAMOUS: THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


AWARDED 3 GOLD MEDALS 


For Superiority of Design, Material, Make, & Fiaish. 
PRAISED BY THUSANDS OF WELL-SATISFIEO CUSTOMERS. 


HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST VALUE 
EVER OFFERED TO LADIES. 


tog dived Parcel Post, safely packed, direct from 
the and actual Manufacturers, Brook 
Street Mills, Manchester. 


PATTERNS SENT POST FREE, 


together with the NEW SUMMER CATALOGUE (*4 
pages Illustrated), of the two most durable Cloths in 
which the Costume; ure made: Fhe Renowned tem 
Moble Cheviot Serge, 0 weather-resisting fubric 
and the sore John Noble C e Coa’ 

of lighter weight, and smoother warfuse, 


> A& FULL DRESS LENGTH 


of either eo’ (6yd., 52in. wide) for 7/6; 7 16 
carriage 8d. ——— cut at 1,3 the oe 


i 


ital 


Hof 


round i Cer (eolacerees)i ; Waists, 2, "26, 2Bin.; ; Skirt 
being 38, 40, and 42 in. Icnz in front. Any other sizes i 
cee ecally made to measure, 1/6 extra. 


THE FAMOUS JOHN 
NOBLE 


KNOCKABOUT 
FROCKS 
FOR GIRLS. 


An Ideal Scho o- Holl. 
uy Garment. Thoroug'! 


-, 
ake 
we 
2” 
ir) 
/@ 


4!. 48 &. Sig cach. 

on Carriage, 4d. : 

CHILDREN’S WARM KNITTED ! Bong 1240. 
woo. 


Coat Costume, 
wi Bhados' 1 paw" Seanees of BNeeneEs. | \8 ells of and whole garu:e:it 


Smart Skirt, with 
Seas: ne 
MOURNING ORDERS :: ly 
rage, ls Drill for 


pretty Blouse Bodice, 
braided m ad with fancy 
sketch ; 10/6 asd sdesves Comme 
; Executed within 24 hours. 
ie Pique 


Bankers: LONDON CITY @ MIDLAND BANK Lid. 10/6; ort Leaparece Fine 
Please mention “PEARSON'S WEEKLY ” and send order direct to | __ packed in box, 9d. extr: Od. extra. | 


“an MANCHESTER. JOHN NOBLE Ltd. 


Model 1077. 
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“TOBACCO | 


SWEET—NOT SWEETENED. 


CLARKE’S “‘CARLTON” TOBACCO possesses all the virtues 
which an ideal pipe tobacco should have. It is mild without 
being insipid, consequent upon its maturity, is fragrant and pure, 
and smokes perfectly dry to the end of the pipe without fouling. 
Ask for CLARKE’S “‘CARLTON ” TOBACCO in roz. foil packets 
and 2, 4, and & oz. tins. 
if any difficulty in obtaining it please write to Wm. Clarke & Son Ltd., Liverpool. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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Beecham’s Pills 


Beecham’s Pill: 


For Wind and Pains in the Stomac!; 


|Beecham’s Pill: 
_Invigorate the Nerves. 
Beecham’s Pills 
bacco 
Beecham’s' Pills 
Restore the Appetite. 


Beecham’s Pills 


For Dissinees and Drowsiness, 


Beecham’s Pills 


Are the: Best ‘Medicine in the World. 


Beecham’s Pills 
|Beecham’s Pills 


For Female Ailments. 


What BEECHAM’ Ss PILLS 
CANNOT DO!! 


There are some things that Beecham’s Pilis cannot do; and we are as proud to touch on this | caaigettte 
side of the question as we are indefatigable in explaining the active or positive one; ~~: ae es be 
noticed by the intelligent reader, both aspects are sae linked. 


Beecham’s Pills 


For Bilious Attacks. 


Beecham’s Pills 


For Nervous Disorders. 


Beecham’s Pills 


For Indigestion in all ite Forms. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Have Saved the Lives of Thousands. 


For Giddiness.; « - - 


Beecham’s Pills 


Insure Assimilation of Food. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Cure Dyspepsia in all its Forms, 


BEECHAM'’S PILLS cannot irritate the BEECHAM'S PILLS cannot nauseate the cannot anc nner th 
intestines. Various preparations offered to the public stomach. Some drugs, otherwise beneficial, become 20 wi eee This is par’ he Man: 
as aperients are piaity instante! repugnant to the stomach after a few doses, that so-called “ blood pasidere ree 
Sere be called mohisines tall. may hurry have to be discontinued. _Beecham’s Pills no tive of the blood, 

mass through the alimentary canal, but unsatisfactory result. They agree the most - the impurities. on tl, 
the — no real —_— Beecham’s delicate stomach. Indeed, it may be said that some of catumartt ciniaase iets oor aatlpeverrn ge may ha 
ais medicine in the They soothe, their chief functions are to restore the tone of that | altered the condition of the fuid, while ot 1 
heal, ond siengtionn purmaneat benefit as ee ee oe ive ferments, and same time they enable the stomach and to u 
well as temporary relief And are absolutely safe to » a keen and healthy ond way > een “building-up force,” the t 
for man, wotnan, or @ : BEECHAM’S PILLS cannctinjurethe nervous | Which will acon be it fm such An an 
RMRCHANS PILLS mscdovetmhsnsiee exetem. Although s powerful nerve tonie, Bessham's of the general b ee 
Between healthy action and over-stimulation there is cannot any circumstance injuriously affect | fresh lease of youth. 
hea riggs Preparations that contain mercury, the nerves. But there are no ‘circumstances under y, 
or other drastic compounds, dangerous, whieh the nervous will not derive essential 2 
sate, | antsiion esate: the good oote os a wating Coteoae evanescent, 
are 
subsequent torpidi n’s Pills, free from but cumulétive, gure, and lasting. - Let those who-have 
say. ¢,. act. most specifically .on . suffered, for yeara, from 
this im ¢ a condi- —< — or any 
cleansing, rating, . . People numerous symptoms of nervous weakness .and ex- 
who Beecham’s Pills. -in season never @ course of Beecham’s Pills, and will 
from the ee GI Fh eageagel the quickly dnd themeives in poosmion of & cent o 
recurrence w — & misery power they have long been 
to many. of, possibly, never befors reatieed, : 


BEECHAM’S PILLS are prepared by Thomas Beecham, St: Helens, ‘Lancashire; ‘and ‘sold by al 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors, in boxes price 1/1} and a/o each. 
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